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THE LITERARY EXAMINER (continued): , 





POLITICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES. 
2 eels 
SOLONEL} M. VENUKOFF, a well-known Russian 
_ writer on Central Asian politics, e ‘expresses an 
opinion this week - in the Golos that the present 
disorganised and unsettled. condition of Afghanistan 
is favourable to ‘the action of ‘the Russian Govern- 
ment. ‘ Once that the future of the country is decided 
by England, and matters begin to assume a peace- 


ful attitude, Russia’s chances of filching a slice of 


Afghanistan will be over, and she will haye to wait 
until the invasion of India takes place before another 
opportunity presents itself. Apparently, General Kauff- 
mann is well aware of this circumstance, if we are to 
credit the report received~ from Cabul respecting the 
arrival of two Russian officers with Abdurrahman Khan, 
who traversed Afghan T urkestan two years ago, says that 
he found the Uzbeks everywhere ripe -fur revolt, and 
only waiting the arrival of the Russians.or of Abdurrah- 
man Khan to cast off the yoke of the Cabul Government, 
Since then Cabul has lost its ‘Sway, and the Uzbek. States 


intervene, we. shall discover,-one of these fine days, 


Russian ‘officers administering the affairs of Andkhoi, 
Maimene, and Balkh. . Indecision in Asia always leads 
to disaster, as, England, | times out of number, has learnt 
to her cost, ‘without profiting ¢ at all by, the lesson... 


THE position of Lord Derby, as judged by. his late 


colleagues i in office, has been for a long time—especially 
in Lancashire—a subject of some, mystery to the unin- 


itiated. It has been maintained by some amiable critics, 
who like to see their fellow-creatures living in peace and. 
harmony together, that the. Secretary. for Foreign Afiairs, 

separated eee Party which his fathér 0 long | m 


led, and with: which he himself so long acted, by certain 


mittee of the German Reichstag on 


questions of detail, and although in these latter days im- 
pelled by the growing Liberalism, as he chooses to con- 
sider it, of his mind to cast in his lot with the Opposition, ' 


could yet retain. some credit as having administered’ the 


Foreign Office in days gone by, and so, as it were, trade 
upon the statesmanship of which he once had the reputa- 
tion. Mr. Cross’s speech at Warrington on Thursday will 
clear away these misapprehensions, arid show the Lanca- 
shire men and the rest of the world how utterly miserable - 
and futile was Lord Derby’s conduct when it was put to 
a serious test. ‘The despatches which he wrote at the 
beginning of the Turko-Russian disputes were either mere © 
idle threats—the bruta fulmina’ to which the | 
Office were well accustomed under the Gladstone and 


Russell Administrations—or they were serious * pe 


ments to deal-with Russia as an’offender if certain steps" 
were taken by Her. ‘The Govertiment of Lord Beacons- 
field regarded them in the last-mentioned light; Lord 
Derby regarded them in the other ; and it is this diver- 


gence of opinion on the most important point which can . — 


occupy a statesman’s attention that ‘stamps the diditie- * 
trical opposition now existing between Lord Derby and ° 
his late colleagues, while it stamps him for ever as a man* 


utterly and helplessly ignorant of Aref first ones om 


sound foreign policy. Sih. 


‘THe facts which have ‘meacleeh bain the Com- . 
the new Militaty 
Bill materially change the view which’ must be taken of 
this action ‘on the part of the German Government. At 


first the measure was said to be” merely the’result of ‘thé 


law of 1874. In some degree this was true, inasmuch 
as the Bill adjusts the provisions } of the 1874 Law ‘to’ y the: 
existing population ;’ but ‘other Clauses’ do “ftiuch more, 


than this. “The increase in’ population ‘would add bitty 
secon seen ae Genet te ieer 
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who at one time were called unfit—the so-called Zrsatz 


reserve, for instance, will bring an increase of at least 
250,000 men, The German army will then be equal in 


point of numbers to that of France, though it must be 
remembered that France has not the huge fortresses to 


gartison that Germany has. A new system of fortifica- 


tion, too, seems on the point of development. France 
has already begun this between Verdun and Belfort, 
where its frontier is studded with a series of forts, at 
tolerably short distances, heavily armed. All this is 


being discussed at Berlin, and has confirmed the belief 


that when France again meets the German armies a 
struggle far more desperate than any Europe has wit- 
nessed will be the result. 


Art last the Pope has spoken, and the silence which 
surrounded the mysterious nuncios, who flitted from 
Gastein to Vienna and from Vienna to Rome, is broken. 
In a letter, dated February 23 last, to the German Arch- 
bishop of Cologne, Pope Leo XIII. advises his honour- 
able brother to concede one point which the Prussian 
Government has been demanding of the Romish Church. 
In future the Pope says he will not be opposed to the 
action of any Roman Catholic Bishop who may choose 
to send in a list of the clergy, whom he wishes to appoint 
in his diocese, to the Prussian officials. The Pope 
ostensibly writes this letter to express his opinions of the 
etrors of Socialism and infidelity, and to oppose which 
he is willing to renounce some points previously main- 
tained as absolutely necessary to the faith. To Bismarck 
he will not concede everything ; but to check Socialism 
he will give up the point Bismarck asks for. Doubtless 
the Chancellor will be very grateful to Socialism. When 
one of its enemies employs it as a bridge on which 
another of its foes may cross to make peace with the 
first, even Socialism is not without its diplomatic uses. 


FRom a return just issued of the number of electors in 
each Parliamentary constituency in the United Kingdom, 
at the present time, it appears that the total number is now 
3,038,726, or 39,497 more than at this time last year. As 
regards England and Wales, there isan increase in thecoun- 
ties of 20,009, and in the cities and boroughs of 21,668, 
or 41,677 altogether. In theScotchconstituencies, while in 
the counties there is an increase of 2385, in the boroughs 
there is a reduction of no fewer than 4812, making a net 
decrease of 2427. In fact, about one-half of the Scotch 
boroughs show a decrease in the number of electors on 
the register. In the burgh of Dundee there is a falling 
off since last year of 1245, and in that of Glasgow of no 
less than 3149. In Ireland the reverse is the case, the 
counties showing a reduction of 1872, and the boroughs 
an increase of 2119, the net result being an increase of 
247. Out of the 32 county constituencies in Ire- 
land there is a reduction in the number of electors in 
23, the greatest being in the county of Cork, where 
the numbers have fallen from 15,364 to 14,745, or by 619 
since last year. 


WE have the best authority for stating that the reports 
of a French paper to the effect that the German Chan- 
cellor is about to ca!l an international anti-Socialistic 
Conference, and that the United States Government has 
refused to participate in it, are entirely devoid of founda- 
tion. No such Conference is to be called, nor has the 
United States Government received any communication 
on the subject. 


IN a note which appeared in our issue of the 6th inst. 
occurred a misstatement to which our attention has been 


EXAMINER. 


‘on what appeared to be excellent authority, 
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called and which we hasten to correct. We ir en Hones : 





stipend was attached to the rectorship of the parish! of 
South Acton. It now appears, however, that the munifi- 
cent sum of £275 per annum has been devoted by the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners to the cure of souls» in this 
populous place. The population of Acton has increased 
from 2581 in 1851 to above 13,000. In the former year 
the tithes amounted to £1039; they are now about 20 
per cent, less. So that in fact there is, including the 
stipend for the rector of South Acton, only about the 
same sum now available in the two combined parishes 
as there was thirty ’years ago, when the population was 
one-fifth of its present figure. 


A CORRESPONDENT (a rector) writes us on the subject 
of new bishoprics :—“‘I should like to see more 
suffragan bishops at a lesser cost. It would help us clergy 
very much if we could have some one man more often 
among us to whom we could go for advice and sympathy 
in our work, At present we see our Bishop once a year, at 


‘the confirmation in our parish, if we are fortunate enough 


to have the parish chosen as a centre for confirmation ; 
otherwise he may never be able to come into many 
parishes in his diocese.” 


ALTHOUGH the daily newspapers have reproduced the 
account of Bismarck’s last Parliamentary dinner, and 
some of the views which he expressed on that occasion 
as they were reported in the Berlin Vational Zeitung, we 
may note one remark of the German Chancellor which 
has hitherto escaped the ear of the general public 
During the first hour after these dinners, the Chancellor 
is usually so thickly enveloped in clouds of tobacco 
smoke from a huge porcelain pipe, that the remark 
referred to could not, perhaps, force its way out of the 
tabagie, and was therefore lost in thick smoke, and not,. 
as is usual with remarks, in thin air. Be this as it may, 
when the Eastern Question was being discussed, and 
Russia’s treatment of Turkey referred to, Bismarck 
would not admit that the corruption of the Porte 
justified a war of aggression. Russia, he declared, had. 
overstepped discretion in her conduct towards Turkey, 
The Porte might, he said, be “the sick man of Europe;” 
but that was no reason why anyone should administer. 
his estate before he was dead. 


At the present time, when the discipline of the Army 
is being so seriously called into question, the return,’ 
recently issued by the War Office, showing the number 
of courts-martial, of minor punishments, and of desertions’ — 
during the year 1878, is of peculiar interest. It appears’ 
that the total number of general courts-martial was 94, 
and of district and garrison courts 6984, while the number’ 
of minor punishments inflicted was 286,370. In 1878° 
the regular forces (regimental), including those on the* 
Indian establishment and in the colonies, was in‘round’ — 
numbers 186,000. The number of general courts-martial’ 
that were held in that year was thus about 5 for every’ 
10,000 men ; the number of district and garrison courts- 
martial numbered 500 per 10,000 men, or 5 per cent. ; 
while the minor punishments inflicted were just three for’ 
every two men serving in the ranks. The desertions” 
numbered 5339, or rather less than 3 per cent. of the 
total strength of the Army. In the return relating to’ 
cavalry regiments the notorious want of discipline exist-' 


ing in the 1st Dragoon Guards is clearly indicated’. Thus” 
‘the district and garrison courts-martial in that regiment” 
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minor punishments amounted 'to no fewer than 2553, and 
the desertions to 84. This state of things contrasts most 
unfavourably with the condition of the 6th Dragoon 
Guards (Carabineers), now serving in Afghanistan, in 
which only nine courts-martial were held, and 556 minor 
punishments inflicted, while there were actually no deser- 
tions. The separate returns relating to any individual 
regiments are of course of little value except for the pur- 
pose of comparison ; but taken as a whole this return of 
courts-martial and punishments gives by no means a 
favourable idea of the state of discipline existing in the 
Army. 


It is asserted in official circles at St. Petersburg that 
General Kaufmann furnished Abdurrahman Khan with 
200,000 roubles previous to his flight, and that he is in 
constant receipt of information from him regarding his 
plans and operations. Russia, we may add, has obtained 
for Abdurratman Khan the friendly support of the 
Bokharan Government, and the agents of the Afghan 
pretender have been allowed to purchase arms in 
Bokhara. 


INFORMATION received from Tashkent states that 
General Kaufmann has sent a telegraph party to Bokhara 
to continue the telegraph wire from Bokhara to the Oxus, 
opposite Balkh. 


Boys have so often, for their own amusement, tried to 
upset railway trains by placing obstructions on the line, 
and to injure passengers and engine-drivers by hurling 
stones at them from convenient bridges, and have been 
‘ reprimanded ” on so many occasions for these thought- 
less proceedings, that it is pleasant to hear of two boys 
who actually denied themselves the pleasure of wit- 
nessing a frightful railway disaster by warning an 
engine-driver of danger ahead. Incredible as this may 
appear, it is nevertheless a fact. Some days ago 
the driver of a passenger train on the Malmesbury 
branch of the Great Western Railway, whiJe speeding on 
his journey to meet the up and down trains on the main 
line at Duntsey, observed, before he reached the station, 
two boys standing across the metals and holding their 
hands up as though something was wrong. Many drivers 
would no doubt have contemptuously disregarded this 


warning under the impression that it was “chaff.” 


Happily, however, the driver of the train in question 
acted otherwise. He immediately stopped the engine, and 
it was well he did so, for he found that the bridge crossing 


the river had given way, and if he had proceeded the conse- | 


quences would have been a trulyterrible catastrophe. What 
makes the conduct of these boys all the more creditable 
is that they could not have been held responsible if an 
accident had occurred, inasmuch as they had not caused 
the bridge to break down. It is well for them that they 
cannot be prosecuted for their generous act, for magis- 
trates show such remarkable leniency towards boys who 
endeavour to cause accidents that they ‘would probably 
treat with corresponding severity boys who wilfully wo to 
prevent them. 





PRINCE HOHENLOHE, whose recall to Berlin to fill the 
post of Minister of Foreign Affairs has given rise to so 
many erroneous interpretations, has adjourned ‘his 
departure from Paris to next month. By this means he 
hopes to cut short the semi-diplomatic gossip of which 
his relinquishing his post has been the cause. 
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numbered 74, and the regimental courts 42, while the 


A PROPOSITION ‘has been made for nominating Mr. 
James Gordon Bennett for the Presidency of the United 


‘States. The Washington Republic urges, amongst other 


claims, Mr. Bennett’s,recent champion charity to the Irish, 


and his proficiency as a poloist. It omits to trace the. 


connection, however, between -skill in polo and high 
administrative talent. The Repudiic also considers that, in 
order to save the country, it is high time to send a 
newspaper man to the White House. The well-known 
author, Mr. Charles A. Dana, is named for the second 
place on this ticket. 


AcTIVE negotiations are proceeding between the 
Russian Government and the Mikado refative to an 
alliance, defensive and offensive, between the two 
countries against China. 


Mr. Hurwan’s report on musical instruction in 
elementary schools on the Continent, which has just 
been issued asa Parliamentary paper, is an exceedingly 
interesting document. It has been so long the custom to 
consider the mere fact of a man being a German asa 
guarantee that he enjoys at least a superior musical 
taste, that it is a relief to learn on Mr. Hullah’s authority 
that the so-called “natural” musical power of the 
English people is equal to that of the German or any 
other people. He points out that if the greater musical 
fecundity of the German nation be adduced as evidence 
to the contrary, it must be borne in mind that this 
fecundity is of recent growth, and may in its turn prove 
to be but temporary. In fact, he found that in Germany, 
Austria, and Bohemia the natural taste for music is 
already deteriorating, owing in a great measure to the 
neglect of musical instruction in the elementary schools 
of those countries. On the other hand, in Switzerland, 
Scotland, and Belgium, the results of the musical cul- 
ture afforded in the school appear to be eminently 
satisfactory. Mr. Hullah states that the schools of the 
Continent present three striking points of difference from 
those of Great Britain. In,the first instance the scholars 
remain longer at school and are more regular in attend: 
ance than with us ; secondly, the power of teaching-force 
brought to bear upon them «is greater than ours; and, 
thirdly, the Continental children exhibit more power of 
attention and more eagerness to learn than .is shown by 
English children. Mr. Hullah is of opinion, however, 
that there are in England: means.and appliances whereby 
musical instruction in our elementary schools might be 
made to equal that of Holland and even of Belgium. 
The musical instruction given in our normal schools, he 
thinks, might .be carried further than it .is new, and 
students who show especial talents for the subject, at the 
end of their two ‘years’ training for the. school, might be 
sent to the projected Royal College of Music at South 


-Kensington, with a view to -their. formation into a body 


of music-masters in the towns. or districts of the kingdom. 
But whatever scheme is adopted, he urges the import- 


| ance of the musical teaching in all schools that are aided 


by Government grants ‘being inspected at least once a 
year by musicians competent. for the task. 


———— 


‘Wuy Burn GAs? Aporr CHappuis’ RerLectors.—They 
supersede gas in daytime, arid promote "health, comfort and economy. They 
are now in great use in private houses. Por syeeetne tees ve two stamps, to 
(E.) Chappuis, Patentee and Manufacturer, 69, Fleet Street, London. 

Joun BrtnNsMEAD AND SON’S ‘Patent SosTENENTE PIANOS 
gained the Highest Honours at the Paris Exhibition of 1878, namely, The 
Cress of the Legion of Honour, and also the Gold Medal of the National 
Academy of France.—18, Wicmorg Strset, London, W. 
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“Party is the madness of many for the gain of a few.” —Swi¥t 





LONDON, SATURDAY, MARCH 20, 1880. 


ELECTION PROSPECTS. 

T is not probable that there ever was an Election the 
I results of which were less easy to forecast with 
confidence, than the results of the contest with which all 
the public meeting places of England are now ringing. 
At the last General Election—the first under the ballot— 
the result was something ofa surprise, yet, in a racing 
phrase, the “ lines ” to it were many and obvious enough. 
Secret voting was too new to have produced its full effect 
upon the caprices as opposed to the hopes and fears of 
the electors. For many months bye-elections had been 
going steadily against the Government. In large and 
influential classes a feeling of exasperation positively had 
grown up against them, and in much larger classes a 
feeling of negative weariness tended to the same end. 
After the heroic and poetical, but slightly feather-brained 
career of destruction and topsyturvification which Mr. 
Gladstone had run, it was natural that the nation should 
long, in a famous phrase, for some years of prose and 
sense. At present there are few such grounds of argu- 
ment ready for the arguer. The bye-elections of the 
whole term have been slightly against the Government, 
but too slightly to be of much moment, and the most 
recent of all have been distinctly, and in some cases 
surprisingly, in their favour. If ho one is passionately 
enamoured of the actual deeds of the Ministry abroad, 
most impartial judges give them credit for good inten- 
tions, and make allowance for their almost unprece- 
dented difficulties. At home little has been done, but 
only professed Radicals of a deep dye maintain that there 
was much to do. If confidence could be placed in the 
new-born zeal of Lord Hartington and his supporters for 
the honour of the Empire, it is probable that the strong, 
if not very rational, desire’ of many English electors to 
“let the other fellows have their chance” would suffice 
to turn the scale. But the conversion is something of 
the newest, and the attempt to prove that it is not a con- 
version at all is oné of those insults to the common- 
sense of the electorate which are rarely, though they are 

sometimes, forgotten or forgiven. 

Nor is it to be forgotten that there is one eccentric 
factor which has to be teckoned—and that is the extra- 
ordinary tendency of Mr, Gladstone to alienate and 
irritate his fellow-creatures. We believe that it is no 
joke or exaggeration of the enemy to say that his last 
Mid-Lothian campaign lost’ the Liberals Southwark, 
sealed the fate of Liverpool, and all but achieved the 
apparently impossible loss’ of Sheffield. The second 
campaign gives every sign of being as disastrous as the 
first. . No moderate Liberal could possibly read the 
insane attack on Austria—the epithet is strong, but we 
can use no milder—the gratuitous obloquy cast on the 
House of Lords, or the ridiculous crotchet about the 
immunity of the Opposition from Ministerial attack, with- 
out the gravest qualms. Lord Beaconsfield, say such 
persons—and any electioneering agent will bear witness 
that they say it—is a man with whom we have but little 
sympathy, but at least he is not so bad as this. _It is all 
very well to talk of the enthusiasm which greets Mr. 
Gladstone at public meetings. In the first place, it must 
be remembered that almost alone of our public men Mr. 
Gladstone insists upon enthusiasm at his meetings, and 
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that the managers of them know ‘perfectly well that he 


only appears on the condition of all opposition being 


choked: off. In the second place, it must be remem- © 
bered that elections are for the most part decided not — 


by those who go to public meetings, but by those who do 


not go. In the third place, but not least, it must be © 


borne in mind that the effect of such eloquence as Mr, 


Gladstone’s is highly transitory. It is a form of intoxi. — 


cation, and, like all forms of intoxication, it is succeeded 
by collapse. For the moment, were the poll open (which 
it is not), the excited hearer might be ready to vote for 
the abolition of the Navy, the disarmament of our few 
fortresses, and the commutation of the War Office into a 
board of arbitration with Mr. Bright in the chair and Mr, 
Gladstone ready to find the funds to buy off our enemies, 
But morning brings council, and the reports in the daily 
papers are apt to show in another light the paradoxes, 
the casuistical distinctions, and the exaggerated invec- 
tives which have been cheered to the echo overnight. 
Some very enthusiastic Liberals count upon a majority 
sufficiently Jarge to enable them to dispense with Home 
Rule support. This result, though hardly likely, would 
be in some respects highly interesting. It would then 
be seen whether any single object could be found which 
would engage the energies of this strong and united 
Liberal Party without breaking it up in the process. At 
present no such object has been indicated in any of the 
addresses of the Party leaders; but perhaps they keep 
one in the doite ad surprises. - There is no need to specu- 
late on the results of a solid, though possibly slightly 
diminished Conservative majority, because this would 
simply mean a continuance of the present state of things, 
at least until another Dissolution, or till Lord Beacons- 
field paid the debt of nature. But the result which is 
perhaps most probable—which is almost certain if the 
mania of suicidal rivalry spreads from the Liberal to the 
Conservative ranks, and which is very likely to be 
reached through the avowed anti-Englandism rather than 
Liberalism of Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, as far as 
these countries are Liberal—is the return of a very narrow 
Liberal majority, constituted with the aid of the Liberal 
Home Rulers and the Home Rulers pure and simple. 


That this would be a very serious matter almost all 
politicians who are not frantic partisans are agreed. 


Those who take the most cheerful view of it prophesy a 
very short Parliament, and; after a multitude of cross- 
divisions, another Dissolution on some burning question. 


We all know how great the danger would be in 


such a case of the question being chosen from the 
list of those which ate indeed burning, and which 
involve the constitution. and existence, political or 
social, of the Empire. But the danger is not limited to 
this. It is thought—and certainly such utterances as Mr. 


Gladstone’s at Edinburgh go far to justify the idea—that _ 


a Liberal Government, especially a Liberal Government 
in difficulties, means a European war. From sucha 
war we could only keep out at the expense of much 
humble pie and some loss, and that we should not keep 
out is quite certain. Continental opinion is nearly 
unanimous in believing that nothing but the Austro- 
German alliance, with England in the background, can 
long keep off such a war, though the effect of temporary 
incidents like the Hartmann case may be indirectly 
pacific. Now, except Mr. Forster, who sees with lenses 
which we confess ate not within our reach “ great 
abuses” to be tackled, we do not know of any sane 
politician who: really thinks that the heroic method 
is once more required in treating the nation’s 
affairs. at home. We do know a great many 
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sane politicians who see in the unheroic method a 
terrible danger for the nation’s affairs abroad. It is 
just possible that.a strong Liberal majority might enable 
its leaders to keep to their just issued pledges, and 
maintain, despite their conduct for five years past, 
the authority of England. It is quite certain that a 
weak Liberal Government, dependent on the one hand 
on the Member for Birmingham—if he retains that posi- 
tion—and on the other on the Member for Meath, 
would in no case do anything of the kind. It is there- 
fore the duty of all patriotic persons to pray that the 
predictions of the political knowing ones may not be 


_ fulfilled, and that whatever happens, a Liberal majority 


of ten or a dozen votes, counting Home Rulers, will not 
replace the present arrangement of Parliament. The 
invention and organisation of the Home Rule Party has 
made sucha state of things in any case dangerous ; in 
the present condition of Europe it would lead to almost 
certain disaster. 


MORE ABOUT NIHILISTS. 


HE dictatorship of General Melikoff seems to be 
becoming accepted as the commencement of a 

new era in Russia. The talented Armenian is accredited 
with the idea of grafting Constitutional reforms upon the 
Imperial stock ; and, if nothing more, the impression 
has at least secured for him the good wishes of the 
public and the neutrality of the Nihilists. The opinion 
we expressed last week, that the Nihilists did not desire 
the disintegration of society, but the introduction of 
administrative reforms, has been supported since by 
the publication of a manifesto by the revolutionary party, 
disowning their alleged share in the attempted assassina- 
tion of Loris Melikoff, and asserting their desire to wait 
awhile and see what the Dictator does before resorting 
afresh to violence. This disavowal, we need hardly say, 
receives our hearty approval, and we trust that the Nihilists 
will succeed in keeping in check the exuberant zeal of 
the more violent revolutionaries, and allow affairs for 
a while to take their course, uninfluenced by their action. 
General Melikoff’s task is a very difficult one, and the 
problem he has to solve is of a different character to 
any that has yet tested the skill. of a military adminis- 
trator. Already he has been frankly assured that he will 
never succeed, and informed that the administration of 
Russia can only be properly reformed by the institution 
of safeguards against the corrupt and- despotic action of 
the Imperial family. . The whole fabric of Russian 
society, however, as also the history and genius of the 
country, is opposed in every respect to what such critics 
see around them in this country, or in France or Ger- 
many ; and, therefore, their croakings count for nothing. 
Every right-minded and candid reader must allow that 
it is a most ungracious act to cavil at Loris Melikoff, 
especially when all that is known regarding his character 
and ability is to his advantage as a man and an adminis- 
trator. Although his reign as Deputy-Czar is only a few 
weeks old he has instituted changes that have made him 
extremely popular. The brutal and tyrannical General 
Gourko, after being relieved of his Governor-Generalship, 
has, this week, been removed. from the command of the 
troops in the St. Petersburg district; and thus laid on the 
shelf altogether. General Drenteln, whose term of office 
as Chief of the Third Section has: been marked by inca- 
pacity, irresponsible despotism, and wholesale arrests, 
has also been relieved of his functions; while General 
Zouroff, the meddlesome and unpopular successor of 
Trepoff, has been replaced by Adjutant-General Barian- 
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off, an officer of reputed. administrative skill and 





intelligence. More important than all these- changes, 

however, is the permission accorded to the'Golos to 
publish the remarkable communication addressed in 
1879 to the Government by Gordienko, one of the 
members of the Kharkoff Zemstro, frankly declaring 
the impossibility of the local bodies co-operating with 
the higher authorities while restrictions are laid on 
liberty of the press and speech. Such evidences of a 
desire to unloose the shackles imposed upon Russia 
by Gourko and his confederates may not satisfy the 
reforming zeal of ardent Constitutionalists, but we con- 
fess that we consider the slowness of Loris Melikoff’s 

progress as being more durable in character than if he 
hastily swept away, at a stroke of the pen, the Third 
department, the Censor office, and the judicial functions 
of the Synod. By slow and gradual changes General 
Melikoff may build up a Constitutional power, in the 
guise of an exécutive committee, so irresistible that the 
Empéror may in the end be compelled to submit to its 
demands, The power of the bureaucracy—the real 
support of autocracy—can only be crushed by calling. 
into existence a strong representative chamber, and this 
it seems to be Melikoff’s desire to accomplish. 


—————_—_——_—_—— 


FLOWERY ADDRESSES. 


OR the impartial mind there is much that is both 


instructive and amusing in the addresses of candi- 
dates which now fill the advertisement columns of our 
daily contemporaries. They vary not only with the 


political opinions of the gentlemen who seek the suffrages- 


of the electors, but also with the special character and 
inclination of each individual or of his political advisers. 
One, for instance, is honestly indignant with the Govern- 
ment, and considers it to be composed of men whose 
dishonesty is only exceeded by their ineptitude ; another 
is willing to give them credit for good intentions, but: is 
good enough to believe that they have been misled :by 
bad advice ; a third, again, makes them responsible, if 
not for the outaisien rain of the last two years, at-any 
rate for the depression of trade and the diminution of 
profits. One attacks them on the score of finance, and 


objects to the Sinking Fund being applied to the reduc- 
tion of the floating debt rather than to the purpose for, — 


which it was created—the diminution of. the permanent- 
one. This gentleman—one whom we have hitherto been: 
taught to respect—at the same time makes the astound- 
ing statement that fifty-one millions per year are spent 
on our army and navy, and yet that this huge expendi- 
ture (which, however, be it said for the comfort. of. our 


readers, exists only in his imagination) is .insufficient - to 
supply us with an efficient army. Other candidates are 


not so careless as to Compromise themselves by. figures, 


but wisely stick to vague generalities and expressions;of . 


dissent from, or agreement with, the policy. pursued . by 


-Ministers, in periods more or less polished and. phraseo- 


logy more or less—but generally less—correct. One 
who solicits the suffrages of a northern borough is. evi- 
‘dently a lawyer, as he is careful to make all his statements 
inclusive, somewhat after the modei of “ executors, 
administrators, and assigns,” and his anxiety to be accurate 
and to leave nothing to the imagination of his readers 
has a singularly polysyllabic result. Not. satisfied with 


giving the policy of her Majesty’s present advisers his 


hearty approval, he also mentions that that approval is 
entire, and its results, he thinks, are and wi// be “ socially, 
historically, and geographically acknowledged to be 
advantageous.” What the historic advantage of a policy 
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_ is, and how it will become apparent in future years, is a 


question only the candidate can answer. The assertion, 
“It behoves every elector to weigh the questions which 


_ so greatly agitate his inquiring mind,” is, we think, rather 


like ignoratio elenchi; for does the question whether Lord 
Beaconsfield will continue in office, or Mr. Gladstone 
obtain it, really agitate the mind of every elector? And 
is that mind so inquiring? We fancy not ; for if these 
questions were answered in the affirmative there would 
be no abstentions from voting, and all the constituencies 
would return the man they really thought, after. weighing 
the matter carefully, would make the best representative. 

“ A bold, straightforward, and just foreign policy is the 
only one which becomes a free and great people.” Brave 
words these ; but they are uttered by one whose advanced 
views will, if elected, probably take him into the ranks of 
those members who think that the business of English- 
men is to look after home and local affairs alone. Like 
Lord Hartington’s declaration of faith, this phrase is 
excellent and telling. Conservatives and Liberals alike 
must agree with the sentiments expressed, only when it 
comes to a question of practical policy they will be in- 
terpreted in a very different manner. Mr. Gladstone 
probably would argue that it was bold policy to abandon 
the Paris Convention in 1871, and to allow Russia to do 
as she pleased in the Black Sea ; that it was bold to sub- 
mit to the A/abama verdict, and just to surrender the 
Ionian Islands. Lord Beaconsfield might assert that the 
Salisbury-Schouvaloff Memorandum was straightforward, 
and the acquisition of Cyprus just. We fear that these 
grand phrases do not in reality mean very much when 
they are used by men who are proved, by their acts or 
by the context of their addresses, to be guand méme sup- 
porters of either Conservatives or Liberals. It is 
another thing when they are used by Mr. J. Cowen, Mr. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen, or Sir Nathaniel de Rothschild. 
The acts of these gentlemen and of a few others (alas, 
too few !) show that they understand the adjectives ‘ bold 
and straightforward” in a natural and not in an artificial 
sense. Hence we are not inclined to place implicit 
faith in the majority of addresses ; for, except in cases 
where certain absolute pledges are given, everything 
depends upon the interpretation of the language used. 
But we cannot refrain from a tribute of admiration: to 
the sweet pastoral simplicity of some who are candi- 
dates for agricultural counties. The bucolic mind can- 
not fail to be much gratified by the following sentence, 
culled from one of these eclogues :—“‘ Home legislation 
has been much impeded ‘by floods of unnecessary talk, 
as constant as the patter of rain on our fields during the 
past two summers.” The comparison is apt, if not 


‘flattering to the Irish, who are so proud of their eloquenc e, 


which they themselves consider to be fiery and not 
watery. The recently-elected ‘Member for Southwark 
gives a worthy example of brevity to his colleagues. If 
all were only thus able to condense their addresses 
into six lines there would be a valuable saving in printer’s 
ink and advertising expenses, and, above all, candidates 
would not as now have to rack their brains to find anew 
way of expressing their unbounded admiration for: ‘Mr. 


Gladstone or their entire confidence in Lord Beacons- . 


field. It would also save much trouble if those who 


were unable, like the Member for Southwark, to refer to : 


a recent election as a guarantee of their opinions and 
character, were simply to produce certificates from the 
Leaders on their respective sides by which their capacity 
as voting machines would be sufficiently proved. Or 
Liberals might adopt the formula employed by a candi- 
date not a hundred miles from London, who, when asked 


labour ‘from ‘abroad. 


to address a meeting, simply said, “I agree with all Mr. 
Gladstone has said in Mid-Lothian.” This speech may, 
after all, be a new departure in election oratory, and its 
conciseness is as admirable as the ground it covers’is 
extensive. Unfortunately, there is no equally convenient 
text-book on the other side. | 


THE DEFENCE OF CANADA. 

E do not share the feeling of those who are 
urging upon Canada to defend her Dominion 
by elaborate armaments. To establish a powerful and 
well-trained militia, and to assist, by slight subsidies, 
Canadian manufacturers of cannon and small arms, is one 
thing ; but it is quite another matter to build forts along 
the United States frontier and to create an ironclad fleet, 
as proposed by more than one of our contemporaries. In 
the first place, what hostile contingencies has Canada to 
provide against? In our opinion there are only two—an 
invasion by land on the part of the United States, and an 
attack upon the Canadian ports and marine by the 
cruisers of Russia, In the present condition of Euro- 
pean politics it is not probable that England will, within 
the next few years, be called upon to fight Germany, 
France, or Italy, the three chief naval Powers of Europe 
except Russia and England, and there is no other 
European State that would be able to despatch an 
armada to the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Thus the possible 
enemies of Canada are limited to two—Russia and the 
United States. In the case of the former the hostilities 
would be restricted to predatory attacks on the Canadian 
marine, and here again we may repeat what we have 
already said several times of late, that ironclads are of 
no value when matched against rapid steaming cruisers. 
The war-ship of the future is not the lumbering armour- 
clad of the Jnflexible type, but a vessel of great steaming 
capacity, possessing the latest developments of the tor- 
pedo, and manned by a crew trained to the use of that 
weapon. It is not necessary that Canada should provide 
hers elf with a number of cruisers like Russia has done, 
because she possesses a mercantile marine of her own ; 
and it would be easy for her, by granting slight subsidies, 
to induce the Canadian shipowners to build vessels easily 
transformed into steamers of war. Care, however, should 
be taken to train a number of seamen in torpedo warfare 
and in the management of “floating gun carriages ;” the 
latter, perhaps, the best form of fighting vessel for the 
coast of Canada. In regard to the land defences of the 
Dominion, it is obvious that no military plan, however 
elaborate, would protect the country from an invasion of 
its neighb our ; and if the Canadians fortified their princi- 
pal towns, they-would only find, what every European 
has already discovered, that permanent fortifications 
rapidly deteriorate in efficiency, and that, after all, for a 
State like Canada, with no aggressive neighbour waiting 
for a»moment of weakness to despoil it of its border 
provinces, the best course is to rely upon hastily impro- 
vised earthworks and strategetical entrenched camps. 
In reality, the best way for Canada to defend herself 
against external foes is to devote what money she is 
advised to lay out on armaments, to the development of 
her railroad communication, and the introduction of 
One hundred thousand pounds 
spent on military defences represents only a fort, a few 
cannon, or a third-rate armour-clad, all three compara- 
tively worthless at the end of a decade ; while. the same 
sum expended on immigration means the addition of 
15,000 persons to the populationof the Dominion, and an 
increase of at least 3000 able-bodied men ready to 

defend the integrity of their new country. 
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NOTES FROM TURKEY. 
CONSTANTINOPLE, oth March. 

URKEY is neither an industrial nor a commercial 

country, but rather semi-barbarous and given to 
plunder. In her wars she has led a chequered existence, 
has sometimes gained and sometimes lost territory, but 
has learned so much, at least, from her enemies—that 
the judicious manipulation of money always tends to the 
advantage of the banker, and has learned, too, with that 
aptitude for evil which is the birthright of human nature, 
most of the tricks of the trade. She has her gold 
currency, her silver, -her “beshlik,” her “ altilik,” her 
copper, and her caimé, all, except the first, fluctuating 
in value, interchangeable, and extinguishable at the will 
of the wire-pullers. Gold is necessary as a standard for 
international exchange, but it is insufficient, and being of 
fixed value, does not lend itself to the class of operation 
to which the other values are amenable; but silver, 
 metallique,” copper, and paper are rich pasture lands 
on which the tribe of ‘‘ Sarafs ” have grown fat. 

A newly-arrived Englishman in Constantinople is 
astonished to see the number of money-changers—at 
every corner and at every second or third door in the 
principal thoroughfares one may be seen seated before 
his little glass case, in which coin and paper of every 
hue and value are displayed—and may suppose either 
that the Saraf is contented with little, or that, like 
monster shops, he is satisfied with a penny profit in the 
pound, seeing that an enormous number of them must 
pass through his hand ina day. But he would be more 
astonished if he knew that each one of these hopes to 
become, as many of them have, millionaires, but not by 
any means from such infinitesimal gains. By certain 
combinations among themselves the Sarafs can cause 
any particular money to go up or down in value. The 
trick. is too well known to require explaining. Now, 
the Turkish Government in its need cast its eye about 
for some means of replenishing its empty coffers. Loans 
were played out, railways and mines too slow, trade and 
commerce not in their line. ‘ Look at the Sarafs,” said 
they; “they sit on their: chairs all day, they smoke their 
cigarettes and drink their.coffee, shuffle their money from 
hand_to hand, smile and grow rich : let us play the same 
game on a big scale.”’ And so they did. The great 
caimé issue, as a legal tender, had its day, and having 
served its purpose was depreciated to such an extent as 
no longer to be worth anything; and whilst political 
economists and speculators were advancing scheme after 
scheme for its withdrawal, the Government cut the 
Gordian knot by simply repudiating it—a clear gain to 
the Treasury of many millions and a corresponding loss 
to the people. The copper money was the next to 
come under treatment, and: in a: still shorter time was 
so far depreciated as to be: no longer a circulating 
medium in the capital, although it is said that the 
troops are paid with it' in the remoter ‘provinces at 120 
to the lira, whilst the Government bought it here at 500 ! 
The report is that the metallique. is next to be attacked— 
within the last few days it has fallen from 140 to 118—and 
that when it comes to the same comparative value as 
copper the Government’ intend to buy it up, extract the 
silver, and issue a new copper’ coinage with the residue. 
There remains, therefore, but the silver, on which there 
is an agio of 7 per cent., and already a police notice 
warns the public that’ many counterfeit pieces are in 
circulation, and as this’ has hitherto always been the 
precursor of depreciation’ we may, expect some fluctua. 
tions in that money as well, . ‘The boldness ofthe Porte 
in its treatment of the curreney-question is only equalled 
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by its success. What a. pity that the plague of Pashas 
cannot be attacked in as summary a manner! Their value 
is sufficiently depreciated, and their withdrawal from 
circulation would not entail heavy loss on the country. 
No wonder that the Governor-General of Adrianople 
—Raouf Pasha—has repeatedly tendered his resignation. 
The difficulties of his post.are such as might well baffle 
the energies and abilities of. a.man less highly gifted. It 
is not a mere question of governing and administering a 
province ; he is required to make claimsand races recon- 
cilable which are irreconcilable, and to solve problems 
which are beyond solution with the means at his disposal, 
whilst the Government adds the.last straw to his burden 
by its unreasonable and unjustifiable demands. At the 
moment when it was a question where he could find the 
funds to feed the thousands of refugees which were being 
sent back from Constantinople, and when the resources 
of the province were being taxed to the utmost for such 
purpose, he is suddenly required to provide funds for 
the payment of a Aavalé of very considerable 
amount drawn on the province by the Porte, after 
their usual manner, in order to get rid of some 
pressing creditor. Again, when the host of return- 
ing refugees had risen to. some 80,000, and when 
Reouf Pasha, seeing no. other means of keeping 
them alive, applied to the Central Government for 
100,000 kilehs of grain, his request is ignored, and he is 
ordered to send up to the capital a portion of the grain 
already stored in Adrinople against the requirements of 
the refugees. It is enough to drive any well-intentioned 
man wild, to find his best endeavours for the good of his 
country so systematically thwarted by a set of self-seek- 
ing parasites, who teach their Sultan to believe that. the 
provinces exist but for the purpose of ministering to his 
caprices, and providing an asylum for anything and any- 
body too disagreeable to be endured in the capital, 
whether debt or wretched refugees. A Commission has 
been sent down to Adrianople to inquire into the 
capability of the province to receive more refugees ; but 
the Commission being deputed by the Central Govern- 
ment, takes no counsel of the provincial governor, and 
occupies itself only in surveying waste lands and the 
unoccupied property of people driven. from their homes 
who may any day return to claim them, without taking 
into consideration that such lands are but howling wilder- 
nesses, and that even with capital to expend on them, at 
least a year must elapse before they could be made 
reproductive. The Commissioner will no doubt draw up. 
an elaborate report, showing: that: the province affords 
ample space for the plantation of many more settlers 
than it contains at present, that the land. is rich.and fer- 
tile, &c., &e. He will notisay anything about the capital. 
required to reclaim his Eden, but he will be rewarded, 
and decorated, and another batch of returned. refugees. 
will be poured down on Raouf’s devoted head: There 
is yet another Commission. sitting at Adrianople, which, 
sorely exercises the Pasha. It iscalled the ‘‘ Reconcilia- 
tion Commission,” and, has for. its object’ the arrange, 
ment of all claims made by Mussulmans against Christians 
and vice versa, in regard of land, tenements, cattle, and so 
forth, which before, during, and..after the war changed. 
hands in a style’ whose simplicity would astonish 
many an experienced canveyancer. The “ Beys” have, 
always been. powers in the provinces, and although. in 
those neighbouring the capital they. were put: down toa 
great extent, enough of their.ancien},. feudal. sway, still. 


‘remained to enable them jto».make .themselves.. felt. 


Instance the Bulgarian massaere,.when each Bey was the — 
military head of a Bashi-Bazouk band, as many a-village 
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knows to its cost. During the Russian occupation the 
Beys made themselves ‘scarce, and their fat lands were 
theobjects of fierce contention among the then triumphant 
Christians.» When the’ Russians retired, the Beys 
returned and claimed’ their own, in some cases success- 
fully; but to adjtdicate’on the rest, as well as on other 
claims, the Reconciliation Commission was appointed. 
That this Commission has not given complete satisfaction 
to the Moslem Beys may be gathered from the fact that 
the Porte has now sent down a Special Commissioner to 
assist in its deliberations, with, it is said, private instruc- 
tions to do justice to the Beys. You can imagine what 
this means; the Christians think they can also, and are 
not a little disgusted in consequence. 





A FORGOTTEN SATIRE. 

“Bee period immediately following upon the death 

of Oliver Cromwell afforded to a very numerous 
cand clever band of pamphleteers opportunity for the 
‘display of their talent. The Republic had been tried 
and found wanting, dishonesty and peculation were ripe 
in high places, the country seemed to be trembling upon 
the verge of anarchy, and most of the so-called patriots 
had begun to work and scheme for their own private 
ends. Among the many satirical productions of the 
age, noné is perhaps more instructive and amusing 
than an anonymous twelve-page folio which now lies 
before us. It is entitled “An Exact Account of the 
Receipts, and Disbursements expended by the Com- 
mittee of Safety, upon the Emergent Occasions of the 
Nation ;” and was printed in London for one Jeremiah 
Hanzen in 1660. To our readers we need starcely 


explain that the Committee in question usurped autho- 
“rity after the expulsion of the Parliament in October, 


1659, and that, with one or two exceptions, it was 


“entirely composed of officers who had fought under 


Cromwell, and who were now interested in maintaining 
the military ascendency.’ It-enjoyed only a very brief 
spell of authority, but during its exercise of power it 
spent the money of the nation in so lavish a manner 
as to thoroughly merit the flagellation it received at 
the hands of our satirist, who writes as “Secretary to 
the said Committee.” By way of excuse for the extra- 
wagance of the expenditure, the pamphleteer begins by 
pointing out that the Committee “had many mouths to 


feed, many wanting brethren that were in charity to be 


welieved :—and charity your Honours know how laud- 
able a thing it is.” ‘Thus he cynically pleads for the 
tolerance of nepotism; and then in the same vein 
goes on to advocate peculation. ‘“ All men,” he says, 
“love money ; all men seek for it, and are not well 
till they have it: and would you have the Committee 
of Safety more than men?” Finally, after acknow- 
ledging the receipt out of the treasuries of the Excise, 
Customs, and the Exchequer of four hundred and thirty 
thousand pounds, he proceeds to show how this large 
sum’ was disbursed, the first item in the account 
being “for three-and-twenty long clokes, at seven 
wounds ten shillings per cloke, to cover the Committee 
of Safety’s knavery, one-hundred seventy-two pounds 
‘ten shillings.” Next on the list is an item “ for six dozen 
of large fine Holland handkerchiefs, with great Krench 
buttons, for the Lord Fleetwood, to wipe away the tears 
from his excellency’s cheeks.” From this it would appear 
that the Lord Fleetwood was of a lachrymose disposition ; 
and we have some evidence that he was also a dandy, for 
another item is “for four new perriwigs for his lordship, 
at gx pounds a perriwig, together with a dozen pounds of 
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amber powder, with four wooden blocks, and half-a- 
dozen tortoiseshell combs,” Here we get a glimpse of 
true republican simplicity—a simplicity in which even the 
patriotic Lady Fleetwood: seems to have emulated her 
spouse. On her behalf were bought “‘a silver inkhorn, 
and ten gilt-papet books, covered with green plush and 
Turkey leather,” for her to write in at church ; and “ four 
rich mantles, two laced, and two embroidered, and a 
brave new gown made to congratulate her husband’s new 
honour :” while a sum of money was “ bestowed, by her 
order, upon the journeymen taylors, and given to him that 
brought home and tried on her said gown.” “ Fifty-nine 
pounds five shillings ” were also paid to his excellency’s 
“young daughter’s music-master and dancing master, for 
fifteen months arrears, due at the interruption of the Par- 
liament ;” and “ for twelve new brass nails” that were 
wanting in the family coach, and for “‘ removing all his 
excellency’s horses’ shoes, and blooding his pad-nag,” 
the charge is said to have been one-hundred and sixty 
pounds one shilling and twopence. . “For the use of 
his rooms, his chairs and cushions, as also for candles 
and Scotch coal, while the Committee of Officers sat in 
his house,” the Lord Fleetwood modestly exacted five- 
hundred pounds ; and thirty-two pounds two shillings 
and twopence was the cost of “ an innumerable company 
of pectoral rolls and lozenges, to dry up his excellency’s 
rheum,” while the apothecary’s bill, ‘‘ for pills and 
clysters for the last autumn,” came to eighty-one pounds 
twelve shillings. Upon the whole, therefore, if the 
satirist deserves any credit, Fleetwood, although a patriot, 
was, with his wife and daughter, a somewhat heavy bur- 
den to the State. Colonel Sydenham, another member of 
the Committee, was, it seems, a great smoker. The 
chief item relating to him is “for two rolls of Spanish 
tobacco, at twenty shillings per pound, according to the 
Protector’s rate ; and five black pots to warm all in, at 
twelve pence a piece ; together with ten groce of glazed 
pipes, at nine shillings the groce, fourty-five pounds, thir- 
teen shillings and four. pence.” It is further recorded that 
the Coionel’s “ great son” received two gilt horn-books at 
the public expense ; but as they only cost five shillings, 
and as the boy, it may be hoped, profited by them, no 
one c2n pretend to say that the modest crown was not 
well laid out. As much cannot, unfortunately, be even 
suspected with regard to the sums expended on behalf 
of the Lord Lambert, who had a grant of five thousand 
pounds made him that he might buy “the several pic- 
tures of Moses, Mahomet, Romulus and Remus, Cesar, 
and all those that were the first founders of large empires 
and kingdoms ;” but it should be remembered that his 
excellency aimed at the sovereign power. He was also 
presented with “the root of a tulip and a certain East- 
Indian flower with a hard name, which, for their rarity, 
cost two hundred and fifty pounds ;” and, in addition, 
received six-thousand pounds, “to be spent, the Lord 
knows how, in a certain northern expedition, which 
came to nothing.” For his lady were bought “seven rich 
new gowns, bespoke at Paris, to be worn seven several 
days one after another, at her husband’s coming to the 
crowns, every gown valued at sixty pounds one with 
another;” also “pins and gloves” to the value of 
eighty-three pounds nine shillings; seven new whisks, 
laced with Flanders lace of the latest edition, each whisk 
valued at fifty pounds;” and “ four hundred packs of 
French cards, with pictures, to play at Best and Picquet 
withal.” Nor was this all ; for eleven hundred and fifty 
pounds were set apart “for wedding clothes for the 
lord Lambert’s daughter,” Stor i 
Colonel Clark was presented at the. national expense 
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with a pair of spurs, a ‘silvet handled whip, and a pie, 
whistle “to call the ostler;” and his riding-boots were 
vamped and his spureather renewed, for a total of 
thirteen pounds ten shillings. Lord Wareston received 
a thousand pounds wherewith to buy a house and land in 
London, “ because his lordship had expressed a very great 
dislike of his own country, and was then resolved never 
to have gone thither any more.” The simplicity of the 
reason is charming ; but none at all is given to explain why 
the Lord Strickland was presented, “‘ for his very ordinary 
service, with a dozen of gilt nutmegs, at sixpence three- 
farthings a-piece ” : and we can only imagine that Colonel 
Berry was a very unreasonable man from the statement 
that he was given five-hundred pounds “to buy him a 
three-handed sword,” unless we are to infer that the 
Committee of Safety did not know how to spend its 
country’s money. My Lord Mayor Tichburne was 
voted three thousand pounds “ to buy him a hobby-horse 
and a clear conscience:” and on Colonel Hewson’s 
behalf, four hundred pounds were paid to a spectacle- 
maker, who was directed to supply the gallant hero with 
‘a spectacle with one glass.” A cheaper “ spectacle,” 
and with two glasses, might, one would think, have been 
obtained somewhere within the bills of mortality. 

Next come a couple of items relating to the Lord 
Lawrence’s son, who seems to have been an extravagant 
young fellow. He was provided with “three great 
saddles,” and “ provender for his lofty steeds,” and five 
hundred pounds which he had “squandered away upon 
poets,” were generously reimbursed to his more econo- 
mical father. Eight hundred pounds: were paid Sir 
Harry Vane “to defray the extraordinary charges of his 
fruitless voyage into the Hope,” and twelve pounds to 
the gunner for four salutes as Sir Harry went off to the 
Admiral. Vane, indeed, was an expensive member of 
the Committee. The scrivener, who wrote out “the 
league made betwixt him and the lord Lambert when 
they joined their forces together,” charged fifteen pounds 
for his services, and such was Sir Harry's delicacy that 
he must needs have “a great sharp knife, to cut his meat 
according to his stomach, with an agate handle,” while 
his lady, who was apparently an invalid, had, during 
three months, candles which cost the country more than 
sixty pounds. 

The Committee further encouraged, by their assis- 
tance, all kinds of Utopian projects; for, according to 
our satirist, Colonel Cobbett was allowed seven hundred 
pounds to buy him Mambrino’s helmet and “ the sword 
‘ which St. George pulled out of the rock ;” and Vane him- 
self received five hundred pounds to be invested in the 
purchase of Fortunatus’ cap. Twenty thousand pounds 
were magnanimously voted “towards the repairing the 
‘Tuins of Troy.” Lilly, the astronomer, received five 
hundred pounds “ for casting the hativities of the Com- 
missioner’s children ;” five thousand pounds were sent 
into Lapland “ for the retaining of a certain necromancer,” 
who was to assist the Committee in carrying on its great 
work ; yet another five thousand pounds “ to a projector, 
toward a certain design which he had to bring over an in- 
chanted castle, to securé the lord Lambert's foes in ;” 
and half a similar sum to one, “ towards a design which 
he had to look into the middle‘of the Western Ocean for 
- a great Spanish Galléon that was suhk with’the weight of 
the gold that she carried some thirty years ago.” ” 

On behalf of Major General Desborough, fifty-eight 
pounds were paid to a herald for‘a riew coat-of-arms with 
the motto, “God speed the Plough,” in allusion to the 
gallant member’s origin, and he was supplied with new 
matting for one of his bed-chambers, and with ‘a 
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paddle, staff, sii brown bil, when his worship aikine 
to walk his grounds.” Lord, Whitlock—and here we 
have a piece of jobbery worthy of later days—was paid 
one hundred pounds “ for his great Swedish cat, that it 
might be kept jn the Tower.as one of the lord Lambert’s 
chattels, for the publick benefit. and satisfaction of the 
nation ;” and the Lord Whitlock himself is recorded to 
have taken twenty thousand pounds, “to satisfy himself 
for his ambassy into Swedenland. ”—certainly a. most 
modest estimation of his diplomatic services. | 

In every line does. the .pamphlet hit at swindles 
and peculations of the grossest. description ; and the 
items, if not all founded upon fact,.are, most of them at 
least, amusing. Our-Republicans were not Catos, either 
in moral integrity or in scorn of luxury ; and the satirist 
delivers an exceedingly happy hit when he represents a 
sum of money as having been spent “ for half a score 
new lasts for the Committee, to set their consciences 
upon them when they begin to. pinch them.” Extrava- 
gance outdoes itself in the following entries, viz. :— 

“ Paid the fellow that cut the lord Lambert’s corns, 
the day before he went out of town, five pounds ten shil- 
lings ; ; ” 

“For a tinder box for. the lord Lambert, with a 
thousand card matches to light his candles with, when 
he waked in the: night, sixteen pounds fifteen shillings 
and ten pence ;” and. 

‘** Presented by the whole Committee to the lady Lam- 
bert, a tooth-pick. case of gold, beset all over with 
diamonds, rubies, and — that cost fifteen hundred 
pounds.” 

Some of the reasons given. for certain disbursements 
are not less extraordinary... Mr. Brandrith, for instance, 
received a thousand pounds, “because he had never 
anything given him before: ” .and. Politicus—probably 
the author of the AMercurius. Politicus—was given five 
hundred and five pounds because he had lost severab 
sums of money by gambling. Here, too, is a gem of 
brazenfacedness — “laid out one hundred thousand 
pounds, which was carried; down to the banks of the 
river Tweed by way of temptation, which being utterly 


refused, was afterwards distributed into private quarters, 


which is all the account I am able. to give of it.” 

It is not improbable that the satire was written by 
Butler, the author of “ Hudibras.” He, at all events, 
was very unfriendly to. the Committee of Safety, as 
appears from a tract, entitled ‘The Acts and Monu- 
ments of our late Parliament,” published by him in 1659: 
and the style of the two productions is not dissimilar. In 
face of this and a score of other, unfavourable criticisms, 
it is hard to believe but that the Commissioners deserved 
most of the hard hits they. received from the satirists ; 


but it must at the same time be. borne in mind that to 


attack the revolutionary régime.was to ensure the favour 
of the Court of Charles II....An instance in point will 
occur to the mind of every:bibliographer. The printing 
of Walton’s: “ Polyglot . Bible,”, for, which Oliver Crom- 
well generously allowed paper to be. imported free: of 
duty, was begun i in 1653, and completed in 1657. Many 
of the copies were disposed.of. before the Restoration ; 


and in the preface to these Walton inserted a graceful 


acknowledgment of the.. Protector’s patronage ; but in 
the remainder the compliment, was expunged and re- 
placed by. some. vigorous.,;imvectives against . the 
Republicans. :There:were, infact, many Vicars of Bray 
in those days; and.the authon.of our satire, in attacking 
the Committee .of Safety, may. after: all, perhaps, have 
only been feathering; maPeO aS at the expense of his 
‘old Riagindnd ene ietiG. +3 
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win THE EXAMINER. 
| ‘apatt, are now, ‘so to ‘speak, gathered up into one great. 


TRADE AND FINANCE. 


ee 
THE MONEY MARKET. 


“TJCHE stir and excitement of the General Election 

is not likely to ‘prove so serious to the pros- 
pects of the Money Markets as some had seemed 
to have supposed. As ‘we pointed out last week, 
heavy estimates were made of the millions of money 
that were to be drained away from the Bank of 
England for the purpose, presumably, of bribery and 
corruption, covert and overt, of the electors, to say 
nothing of the necessary expenditure entailed upon such 
an occasion of national importance. The estimates 
were easily made. Each member was only to spend 
some two or three thousands of pounds, and the process 
of multiplication readily produced the desired large 
total. The outflow of coin ‘to the provinces was to be 
enormous, and the wise-men of the City foresaw a tight 
market, accompanied at least by one or two upward move- 
ments in the Bank rate. It is, of course, still premature 
to speak conclusively on a point such as this, but there 
are several circumstances which may be usefully borne in 
mind at the present moment. Foremost among these is 
this week’s bank return, which distinctly contradicts the 
anticipations so far ventured. This is a season of the 
year when money invariably flows back into the banks’ 
coffers through the process of the revenue collections, 
and it might have been at least reckoned that if the 
elections are to absorb money this return movement 
would have been at least materially checked, if not alto- 
gether arrested. Yet nothing of the kind has taken 
place. The usual total in sovereigns has been sent back 
from the circulation, and the monetary position of the 
country appears to have experienced no change what- 
ever. Every town and village throughout the length and 
breadth of the land has been spurred to an unusual actity. 
Members of Parliament have hurried hither and thither, 
election agents have been’ ubiquitous, and the population 
at large has everywhere shared in the excitement, and 
still, as a whole, the usual movements of wealth have so 
far rolled on undisturbed. 

The phenomenon is not:a little remarkable. The old 
traditions seem to have passed away, and the quickened 
life of modern society is brought into strange contrast. 
That very large sums of money must have been 
expended during the last ten days none can doubt, but 
steam, telegraphy, and banking have brought their power- 
ful influence to bear, and, so to speak, the hitching and 
jolting of the social machinery has been entirely spared. 
In former days money ‘abstracted from the London 
Money Market, and spent in the provinces, was capital 
lost for a considerable season to the bankers of the metro- 
polis. What was spent in distant parts went mostly into 
the pockets of those to whom banking was a myth; and 
if not, it accumulated in local institutions, connected but 
loosely and clumsily with the great central market of the 
kingdom. In either case a large expenditure of time was 
necessary before the dearth ofsupplies in one quarter could 
be satisfied out of the abundance of another. The money 
withdrawn remained in circulation, and as such ceased 
to form a portion of the floating and available capital of 
the courtitry, often it was absolutely hoarded. It is 
easy to see the influence of the changes which have 
supervened. Modern improvements have tended to 
annihilate time, and at the same time to teach the 
lesson that “time is money.” Not only is the “long 
stocking ” fast becoming a matter of history, but those in 
possession of the capital of the country, though widely 
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market. In short, in these days each bank, however large, 
may be considered as a branch of some imaginary great 
central bank. What is withdrawn from one bank or 
branch is immediately paid into another bank or branch, 
and the national reserve is left undiminished. Such, iit 
would appear, apart from the beneficial influence of the 
Ballot Act, is the explanation of the present absence of 
inconvenience from the General Election. 
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“STILL WATERS RUN DEEP” AT THE 
ST. JAMES'S. 


THOROUGHLY stagey play always holds the 
stage. That is to say, a piece in which the 
sentiment is artificial, while the characters are sharply 
marked off from each other, is sure to be a popular one 
with successive generations of actors, and the public 
follow the lead of their histrionic guides. We have had 
three conspicuous instances of this during the present 
generation. ‘ The Lady of Lyons,” “London Assu- 
rance,” and the piece revived last Saturday at the St. 
James’s Theatre, “ Still Waters Run Deep.” All are 
stagey and artificial, though “ Still Waters Run Deep” is 
much less so than are the other two ; all contain those 
sharply-defined characters beloved of actors, indubitably 
effective also on the boards, and, it must be said too, 
appreciated by audiences. 

“ Still Waters Run Deep” is founded upon a French 
novel, entitled ‘“‘ Le Gendre,” by Charles de Bernard, and 
is too familiar to playgoers to need criticism now that it 
has been so long before the public. Originally produced 
in 1855 at the Olympic, with a cast which included 
Messrs. Vining, Alfred Wigan, and Emery, and Miss 


Maskell and Mrs. Melfort, it is still one of the most — 


popular of comedies, and is pretty sure to draw good 
houses if decently acted. The interpretation at the St. 
James’s Theatre just now is, on the whole, a commend- 
able one. Mrs. Kendal is an admirable comedy actress, 
and the part of Mrs. Sternhold fits her like a glove. 
Every gesture and every passing wave of facial ex- 
pression was significant, and the impersonation was, 
so to speak, thoroughly complete and rounded off 
to perfection. It would be difficult indeed to find 
a more satisfactory exponent of the character. Miss 
Grahame acted pleasantly as Mrs. Mildmay, but was 
obviously overweighted, and her intention as regards 
the ré/e was better than her execution. Mr, Kendal 
was John Mildmay, and I trust he will not think 
me unreasonable for saying (what may seem some- 
what paradoxical) that he would have been better had 
he been less natural. He gave a firm and consistent 
rendering of the character, but he did not sufficiently 
bring out the difference between the Mildmay who 
effaces and the man as he asserts himself. He played 
too evenly, and in my humble opinion would do well to 
let himself go more, in the later scenes. Mildmay is @ 
man with a dual individuality, which should be strongly 
marked to be dramatically effective. Taking Mr. 
Kendal’s view of the part, he certainly played it artis- 
tically, but he would improve it by putting, as it were, 
more powder into it, and, remembering his recent admi- 
rable stage work, he could certainly do'so were he so 
minded. Mr. Terriss was a wholly admirable Captain 
Hawkesley. His quiet manner, incisive elocution, and 
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thorough grip of the character were genuinely impressive, 
and this very clever young actor has seldom done better 
work. Mr. Hare’s Potter, too, was in every respect a 
delightfully humorous performance. It lacked the 
robustness of Mr, Emery’s. rendering of the part, and 
I have seen Potters who were more unctuous ; but as an 
example of good-natured senility it was a marvellous 
study, and in the scene in which Potter receives the 
dinner guests and cannot supply them with conversation, 
Mr. Hare was perfection. The piece is put upon the 
stage with the care and completeness characteristic of 
the present management of the theatre, and was received 
with warm approbation. H. SAvILE CLARKE. 


MUSIC. 
— 

LISZT’S “FAUST- SYMPHONY.” 
R. WALTER BACHE, with his usual forget- 
fulness of self, devoted his annual concert last 
week to the performance of a work by Liszt, previously 
unheard in this country. It is to be regretted that the 
sacrifice of time, money, and opportunity, which the 
production of such a composition as the “ Faust-Sym- 
phony ” entailed, was not devoted to something worthier. 
As with many other of Liszt’s works, brought out by 


_ Mr. Bache on similar occasions, we must confess that 


we found it simply meant a vast quantity of detestably 
tigly music, formless and incoherent, leavened here and 
there by bits of melody that remind one only too dis- 
tinctly of the beauty of the unperverted art. This is 
the kindest description we can discover for the specimen 
of programme-music over which Mr. F. Niecks, in his 
analytical remarks on the symphony, so fondly and en- 
thusiastically dilates. To deal technically with the work 
would -be labour lost ; all we need say is, that it consists 
of three movements, each a “ tone-painting ” of Faust, 
Margaret, and Mephistopheles, and, whatever may be 
said of these sections as absolute music, no one will deny 
that they represent an amount of infinite pains and 
labour worthy of a better cause; the difficulties of 
execution being something enormous. Admirable as was 
the orchestra collected and conducted by Mr. Manns, 
it could not do justice to the “‘ Faust-Symphony ” with 
only a couple of rehearsals ; and the marvel is, that the 
work was so well played as it was. The “Faust” 
movement, which is incomprehensible, and the “‘ Mephi- 
stopheles ” finale, which is not only incomprehensible 
but horrible, and literally diabolical, were pretty well 
rendered ; but in the more tranquil “ Margaret ” section 
the band was very frequently quite at sea; and con- 
sidering that in Germany six or eight rehearsals are 
always devoted to the symphony this is not to be 
wondered at. It is a pity that any band at all should be 
set the task of performing a work such as this, and still 
more is it a pity that Mr. Walter Bache should waste his 
energies on the crusade he is endeavouring to preach. 
He would do much more good to the cause of his 
beloved master if he repeated at his annual concert one 
of the “ Potmes-symphoniques” that have already been 
played over here. They, at least, may improve on fur- 
ther hearing, for they can boast something more than 
downright ugliness. : 


THE BACH CHOIR. 
E fail to understand why the Bach Choir does 
not devote itself entirely to Bach. Originally 


formed for the purpose of executing the great Mass in | 
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B minor, this body of amateurs subsequently appropriated 
the name of the old master, and might have identified 
themselves more completely-with-a title of which they 
are doubtless proud had they undertaken to perform only 
works by the immortal contrapuntist. Certainly the field 
is wide enough. The choral compositions of Bach are 
far from exhausted, and even those which have been 
done so often as the ‘‘ Passion-Music” and “ Christmas 
Oratorio” would afford attractive excerpts if performed 
by a sound, good choir like that over which Mr. Otto 
Goldschmidt presides. It cannot be urged, either, that 
popular taste has to. be. studied, since these aristocratic 
choristers surely seek only to pay their expenses, and 
with the large private support they command there can 
be very little doubt about their always doing that. As it 
is they give a very little Bach and a very great deal of 
other music. That the Brahms “ Requiem” and Sir 
John Goss’ Anthem were splendidly given at the first 
concert of the season (held on Tuesday at St. James’s 
Hall) we shall not dispute. But these, together with the 
“Gloria” from. Palestrina’s “Missa Papze Marcelli,” 
squeezed Bach into the end of the programme, and only 
just left room for the “ Magnificat” in D, which has 
already been performed once by the Society. The result 
was that the audience began trooping out during the ren- 
dering of the very piece that ought to have fixed their 
attention most; but they were tired, of course, after 
listening to a long performance, and an exodus in this 


fashion can never be avoided in English concert-rooms. 


when once the example is set to gohome. Consequently, 
if the choir does not do more Bach let it at least give him 
the place of honour in the programme. 

Having on previous occasions pointed out the especial 
qualities that distinguished this body of singers, we shall 
only need to state that Tuesday’s performance was good 
enough to thoroughly maintain their reputation. It is to 
be supposed that the best choir in the world 1s subject 
now and then to moments of doubtful intonation ; but 
if there were any transgression of this nature it was 
owing in a considerable measure to the peculiar 
character of such trying music as that of the Brahms’s 
“Requiem,” It is not too much to say that the choral 
numbers of this work were interpreted in a style far sur- 
passing that which marked either its introduction by the 
Philharmonic Society or any subsequent rendering. No 
music in existence forms a severer test of the capacities 
of a choir for singing musical intervals and modulations 
in exact tune; and we must candidly confess that, what- 
ever the claims of Bach to the attention of Mr. Gold- 
schmidt’s amateurs, we experienced real pleasure in hear- 
ing them execute the difficulties of Brahms with much 
the same ease as most choirs would an ordinary part- 
song. This high excellence was frequently acknowledged 
by the audience, which, though brilliant and critical, 
was not sparing with applause. The solos were sung 
by Mrs. Osgood, Miss Hope Glenn, Mr. Shakespeare, 
and Herr Henschel. The gentlemen. were in excellent 
voice and sang well; but Mrs, Osgood did not display 
her customary purity of intonation in the “ Requiem,” 
while the younger lady was artistic rather than vocally 
sympathetic in her delivery of a solo in the “* Magnificat.” 
The orchestra wasirreproachable, and Mr. Goldschmidt 
conducted with great ability. ~, .» 
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oe 
FREDERIC WILLIAM 
OF WESTMINSTER, 


THE REVEREND 
FARRAR, CANON 
M.A., D.D., F.RS. 


LIFE. 
ORN in Bombay, 1831. 
Educated at King William’s College, Isle of Man ; 


~ King’s College, London; and Trinity College, Cam- 


bridge. 

1850. Classical Exhibitioner of the University of Lon- 

don. 

1852. B.A., London; University Scholar; Foundation 

Scholar of Trinity. 
Chancellor’s Medal for English Poem. 
1854. B.A. First Class [bracketed Fourth Classic]. 
Assistant-Master at Marlborough College. 
1855. Le Bas Prize Essay ; Assistant-Master at Harrow 
School. 
1856. Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Norrisian Prize Essay. 

1858. Hon. Fellow of King’s College, London. 

1866. F.R.S. 

1868, 1874, 1875. Preacher to the University of Cam- 

bridge. 

1869. Hon. Chaplain to the Queen. . 

1870. Hulsean Lecturer to the University of Cambridge. 

1871-76. Master of Marlborough College. 

1873. Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 

1876. Canon of Westminster, and Rector “of St. Mar- 
garet’s. 

WRITINGS. 

“The Influence of the Revival of Classical Studies 
on English Literature during the Reigns of 
Elizabeth and James I.: an Essay which 
obtained the Le Bas Prize for 1856.” 8vo. 

“The People of England: a Lecture.” 8vo. 

“ The Truth shall make You feel”: a Sermon [on 
John viii., 32}. 8vo. 

“Eric; or, Little by Little: 
School.” 8vo. 

2nd Edit., 1858, 8vo; 4th Edit., 1859, r2mo; 
sth Edit., 1861, 8vo ; 17th Edit., 1880. 

Preface to R. Blair’s “ The Grave.” 8vo, 

“The Christian Doctrine of the Atonement not 
Inconsistent with the Justice and Goodness of 
God: an Essay which obtained the Norrisian 
Prize for 1857.” 8vo. 

1859. “ The Arctic Regions: a Prize Poem.” 8vo. 

“Julian Home: a Tale of College Life.” 8vo. 
2nd Edit., 1860, 8vo; 9th edit., 1880, 

1860. “An Essay on the Origin of Language, based on 
Modern Researches, and especially on the 
Works of M. Renan.” 8vo. (Out of Print.] 

“St. Winifred’s: a Tale of School Life.” 8vo. 

16th Edit., 1879. 
1864. Preface to J. C. Melville’s “ The Flora of Harrow.” 
8vo. 

“The Temple of God: a Sermon [on 1 Cor. iii., 
16] preached before King’s College School on 
the occasion of the reopening of King’s Col- 
lege Chapel, London, June 23, 1864.” 8vo, 


1856. 


1857. 


1858. a Tale of Roslyn 


1862. 


New Edit., 1873. 8vo. 


1866. “Greek Grammar, drawn up for the Use of Harrow 


School.” 8vo. 
2nd Edit., 1866 ; 18th Edit., 1880. 
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1870. 


1871. 


1874. 


1875. 


1876. 


1877. 


1878. 
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* On some Defects in Public School Education : ! 
a Lecture, with Notes and Appendices.” 8vo, » 


“A Brief Greek Syntax, and Hints on Greek 


Accidence, with some Reference to Compara- 


tive Philology,” 8vo ; 11th Edit., 1880. 


Edited “ Essays on a Liberal Education.” 8vo, 


[The Essay on “Greek and Latin Verse Com- 
position as a General Branch of Education ” is 
by the Editor.] 2nd Edit., 1868. , 

“ The Fall of Man and other Sermons preached 


before the University of Cambridge,” 8vo ; 4th » 


Edit., 1880. 
“Seekers after God” [in ‘“‘Sunday Library for 
Household Reading” ]. 8vo. New Edit., 1879, 8vo. 

** Righteousness exalteth a Nation ; a Sermon [on 
Prov. xiv., 34].” 8vo. 

“‘Families of Speech: Four Lectures delivered 
before the Royal Institution of Great Britain in 
March, 1869.” 8vyo. 

New Edit., 1870. 8vo. 

“ The Witness of History to Christ : Five Sermons; 
being the Hulsean Lectures for 1870,” 8vo ; 5th 
Edit., 1880. 

“The Conquest over Temptation ; 
Sermon [on 1 Cor. x., 13].” 8vo. 

“ The Life of Christ.” Two vols., 8vo. 


a Farewell 


2nd Edit., 1874, 8vo; another Edit. with © 
1876-78, 8vo; another Edit.  . 


illustrations, 
with wood engravings and coloured plates, 
4to, 1878; 25th Library Edit., 1880. 


“ The Silence and the Voices of God, with other 


Sermons,” 8vo; 4th edit., 1880. 

‘Wilson the Saintly Preacher [in Kempe’s St. 
James’s Lectures].” 8vo. 

“The De Imitatione Christi of Thomas & Kempis, 
or J. Charlier de Gerson; a Lecture [in 
Kempe’s St. James’s Lectures].” 8vo. 


Another Edit., in Kempe’s “ Companions 


for the Devout Life, 1877.” 8vo. 
“The English Clergy; their Claims and their 
Position ; a Sermon [on Luke vii., 47].” 8vo. 
“In the Days of Thy Youth: Sermons on Practical 


Subjects, preached at Marlborough College 


from 1871-76.” 8vo. 
2nd Edit., 1876, 8vo; 5th Edit., 1880. 


** Free and Open Churches : a Sermon [on Matt.’ 


xi., 5] preached 6 Oct., 1875.” 
3rd Edit., 1876. 


“Jeremy Taylor; a Lecture [in A. Barry’s 


‘Masters in English Theology’].” 8vo. 
“The Vow of the Nazarites [a Sermon on 
Amos ii., 11, 12].” 8vo. 
2nd Edit., 1877, 8vo. 
“The Vow of the Rechabites [a Sermon on Zech. 
XXXV., 5, 6].” 8vo. 
Language and Languages [being a reprint of 
‘Chapters on Language’ and ‘Families of 
Speech ’].” 8vo. 


" “Eternal Hope: Five Sermons preached in West- 


minster Abbey November and December, 1877 
(6th Thousand),” 8vo ; 18th Thousand, 1880. — 
** The Universe [aSermon on Ps. ciii., 22].” 8vo, 
“The Claims of Total Abstinence on the Edu- 
cated Classes: an Address delivered in the 
Hall of King’s College, Cambridge.” 8vo. . 
.“ Preface to C. Shakespeare’s St. Paul at Athens : 
nine Sermons.” 8vo. 
“ Abstinence from Evil [a Sermon on t Thess 
v., 22].” 8vo. 
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1878. “ Between the Living and the Dead [a Sermon on 
Numb. xvi., 48].” 8vo. 
“ Saintly Workers: Five Lenten Lectures,” 8vo ; 
6th Edit., 1880. | 
1879. “The Life and Work of St. Paul [with Coloured 
Maps].” 2 vols., 8vo ; 7th Edit., 1879. 
1880. “The Gospel according to St. Luke.” (Edited 
for the Syndics of the University Press.) 
‘“‘ Ephphatha ; or, the Amelioration of the World.” 
Westminster Abbey Sermons, [In the Press.] 


Canon Farrar has also contributed numerous articles 
to Smith’s Dictionaries, Kitto’s Encyclopedia, the 
Quarterly Review, the Encyclopedia Britannica, the Ex- 
positor, and the Translations of the Ethnological Society. 


HISTORY. 


THE LIFE OF H.R.H. THE PRINCE 
CONSORT.* 

R. THEODORE MARTIN is at last able to 
say hic longe finis charta, and to claim the 
meed due to the discharge of an important, a laborious, 
and a very difficult task. There is no need to dwell at 
great length on the circumstances of the difficulty which 
are by this time as familiar as four widely-read volumes 
could make them. The least part of the matter was the 
danger of hurting the susceptibilities of the living in 
recounting the history—to some extent the inner history 
—of events so recent. More thorny still was the task of 
drawing for Englishmen, and at the same time for his 
nearest relatives, the history of a Prince who with all his 
virtues had the, to Englishmen, almost insuperable draw- 
back of being a foreigner. In saying this we say nothing 
that is in the least illiberal. At all times men of foreign 
blood, and even of foreign birth, have been prominent in 
England’s history, and have rarely had to complain of an 
ungracious reception. But in these cases they have been 
able to throw themselves into the English standpoint, 
and to glory in the name of Briton. This the Prince 
Consort never could do, hard as he tried. To the last 
he was distinctly an alien—an alien of the most loyal 
intentions towards his adopted country—but needing 
constantly the friendly hand of men like Lord Palmerston 
to set him right in his incurably un-English ways, views, 
and ‘habits of thought. Mr. Martin has had to exhibit to 
the proudest and most insular race in the world the spec- 
tacle of a court where the familiar home language was a 
foreign tongue, where the reserve on certain topics which 
accompanies the family instinct in England was ex- 
changed for an almost garrulous loquacity on private 
joys and sorrows, where though there was much piety it 
was of an odd German-Scotch brand rather than of the 
Anglican temper, and though there was much culture it 
was of an alien type. To the very day of his lamented 
death, we suspect the English Constitution, the English 
Church, English modes of study and thought, English 
literature, English art, English social life, were insoluble 
a tothe Prince. We shall not say whether it be a 
ult or a merit that those not to the manner born so 
often experience this difficulty among us, a difficulty 
which meets in the same degree no dwellers among 
other nations. We only allude to the fact in connection 
with this signal example of it. Nor, again, had Mr. 
Martin to deal with a heroic character, the sort of cha- 
racter which attracts by its brilliant virtues and its 
scarcely less brilliant faults. ‘The Prince Consort was 
grossly libelled in his life; he has been as grossly flat- 
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tered since his death. He was “content to dwell in 
decencies for ever ;” and that is the worst as it is the 
best that can be said of him by honest critics, invited, 
as the very fact of the appearance of this book invites 
them, to give judgment on his career. 

This final volume covers the years 1860 and 1861, the 
latter of which ended with the Prince’s death. No actual 
event of importance equal to that of the Continental 
troubles of ’48 and ’54, of the Indian Mutiny, 
occurred during this time, nor was any home’ change 
of vital importance accomplished. But the years gave 
quite enough employment to the Prince, who was, un- 
luckily, already bowed down by the shadow of approach- 
ing disease and death. The betrothal of the Princess 
Alice, the departure of the Prince of Wales for America, 
and of Prince Alfred for the Cape, and the death of the 
Duchess of Kent, were the chief family incidents of the 
time. At home abortive Reform Bills shrank into in- 
significance beside the origination and firm founding of 
the volunteer movement, and the arrangement of a 
scheme of national defence by fortifications, increased 
naval armaments, &c., the latter, it is worth noticing, 
bitterly opposed by Mr. Gladstone, who had, much to 
his disgust, to provide the funds for them. Abroad, 
the consequences of the Franco-Austrian war of 1859 
absorbed attention till the American Civil War broke 
out. Garibaldi’s operations and the cession of Savoy 
and Nice to France occasioned immense excitement 
in England, the latter being equally distasteful to the 
Prince Consort and to the majority of the English 
people, though it is fair to remember that twenty years’ 
experience (during which France has by no means had 
plain sailing) have to a great extent justified the trans- 
action. Inreference to the Neapolitan events some of 
the most sensible of the Prince’s. remarks will be found 
here on the ill-advised attempt of Lord John Russell 
to justify by international law the sheer filibustering 
of the great adventurer and his Sardinian accomplices. 
The plain common sense of the Prince Consort, 
as well as his diplomatic training, showed him that 
if the example were in itself not wholly deprecated, 
it was as an example a singularly awkward one for 
all ruling Powers. Apropos of Savoy, Mr. Martin 
has done a very wicked thing. He has cited a speech 
of Mr. Bright’s, in which that gentleman says, “ Perish 
Savoy rather than that we should involve ourselves in a 
matter in which we have really no interest whatever.’ 
Perhaps this specimen of the “perish” cry and the» 
“ British interest ” cry may be commended to the atten- 
tion of the electors of Birmingham... Another passage 
(on pp. 84) is interesting, as bearing on the recent repu- 
diation by Mr. Gladstone of the charge that the Govern 
ments with which he was connected did nothing for the 
misgoverned inhabitants of Turkey. It appears that in 
1860 the English Government in which Mr. Gladstone 
held high office told Russia that “they had heard of 
outrages in Bosnia, &c., but: much more of extraneous 
efforts to produce revolt in Bulgaria.” Is this the sort of 
communication that Mr. Gladstone approves of ? Another 
amusing and characteristic anecdote.is that of the opposi- 
tion made by Lord Campbell to the’ proposed title of the 
new Indian order, “Star of India ‘and England.” The 
ground of theobjection was the same.as that of the purist 
who not long ago entreated Sir Stafford Northcote to 
say “Great Britain” in. his Edinburgh address; a 
pleasant invention of Palmerston’s tothe effect that in the 
Session of 1860 everybody got,so sick of it that the 
very Speaker forgot himself, and joined in the cry, Oh! 
oh! when anybody got up atalate hour. This is charac- 
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“the book, as what it professes to be, os tlle 
details ” filling out the outline which Gibbon with sq 


teristic of the happy days when Mr. O’Donnell was a 
harmless child, and. Mr. Biggar had not learnt the use of 
Blue-books. But best of all, perhaps, is the last, or one 
of the last, utterances of Lord Aberdeen before the 
terrible disease to which he succumbed incapacitated him 
from intellectual effort. ‘Wisdom? This country is 
not governed by wisdom, but by talk.” Mr. Carlyle, 
when he reads this, ought to feel his heart warm towards 
his late countryman. 

To many people the chief interest of the volume will 
be found in its closing chapter, which recounts the sad 
death of the Prince in the very prime of life. Its pages 
are adorned not only by an engraved copy of the well- 
known portrait by Silvy of the Prince himself, but by 
two portraits of the Princess Royal and of Princess Alice. 
The former, from a sketch by Winterhalter, is, like most 
of the works of that courtly Court painter, somewhat 
flattered, but is for all that attractive with a genuine and 
remarkable charm. The latter—strangely resembling 
her father, and bringing into relief the thoughtful but not 
wholly engaging features of the late Princess—has to a 
fanciful eye something like a shadow of early death upon 
it. Some official documents as to the funeral, &c., with 
a full index, complete the work, for which, on the whole, 
Mr. Theodore Martin deserves great credit. Such a 
book, while from the circumstances and restraints of its 
composition can never confer purely literary fame on 
its author, is certain to remain a frequent study of the 
historian and the politician after the mere circulating 
library demand for it has long been over. Its literary 
execution is elaborately plain and very good. Relieved 
as he is bya kind of general understanding from the 
responsibility of the contents, the author: retains full 
credit for the excellences of the form. He has written 
a life, not, indeed, of a “ great soul,” or a “great light,” 
as by a venial use of the magnifying-glass he gives us to 
understand, but of a man honest, well-intentioned, and 
steadfast in the effort to do his duty as he understood it. 
No one can by any possibility be placed in a more diffi- 
cult position than the foreign consort of a reigning Queen 
—her superior in the ordinary relation of marriage, her 
inferior and subject by the accident of birth. A great 
soul, as, spite of political differences, all must acknow- 
ledge William of Orange to have been, declines the un- 
natural position ; a mean one, like George of Denmark, 
simply shirks its responsibilities, and accepts the status 
of an article of furniture. The Prince Consort tried to 
adopt a middle course between autocracy and depen- 
dence, and he did not wholly fail. 


HISTORY OF THE MONGOLS FROM THE orn 
TO THE 19TH CENTURY.* 

R. HOWORTH does not pretend to any literary 

credit in the composition of the very solid work 

of which a second instalment is now published. “ Style ” 
he professes “in this work to have none ;” and it is just 
as well that the admission should be made in this bold 
way, for it would be hard to find any one page in the 
1100 before us without its one or more grosssolecisms. It 
cannot bedenied that this perpetual stumbling oversimple 
grammatical pitfalls rather detracts from the pleasure of 
the reader who wades through the annals of Mongolian 
history as detailed in these portly volumes ; but since the 
apology is frankly made, criticism on this score is fairly 
disarmed ; and we can with a good conscience commend 


* History of the Mongols from the 9th to. the 19th Century. Part 
cy ENRY H. Howorrn, BBA Longmans, Green, and 
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masterly a hand has sketched in, and which other writers 
have with inferior talent touched upon. The scheme 
upon which Mr. Howorth has constructed this portion of 
his work is founded on the idea that Zingis—or, as he 
prefers to call him, Jingis—Khan was the founder of a 
great nationality—a conqueror to be ranked with the 
Czesars and the Napoleons as containing in his 
character the virtues both of a general and an 
administrator. The nation which he is thus. said 
to have founded is regarded as having broken up after: 
his death into several gigantic fragments; and it ig, 


the object of the present volumes to trace the separate — 


sections of it through their vicissitudes of fortune. The 
first few chapters of the second part describes the ex- 
ploits of the “ Golden Horde” in occupying and adminis- 
tering Russia, until the conquered people succeeded in 
successfully shaking off the yoke of the dominant race, 
Amongst the others, which treat of the disjointed 
members into which the Horde was split up, the 7th 
treats of the Khanate of Krim, or the Crimea, subdued 
only as lately as the end of the last century; the 9th 
is concerned with the Khanate of Bokhara and 


Khohkand ; and the roth with that of Khiva: so that it. 
will be at once perceived how interesting are the records» 


to anyone who desires to follow the revolutions of 


Southern and Western Asia. The narrative in which. 


the exploits of the various Khans and their peoples are. 
described rises to a high degree of interest in the 
accounts given of the leading events, such as the great 
victory of Timour over Toktamish, which was a fatal 
blow to the Golden Horde, and forms, as it were, a 
turning-point in the history of North-Western Asia. The 
campaigns of the Russians in Central Asia are attractive 
from the bearing which they have on recent events in’ 
the same region, especially as the author takes pains to 
make the former illustrative of the latter. 

With regard to the work as a readable production, it is 
impossible to contradict the modest confession made im 
the preface. We are promised an index when the book! 
is completed ; but in the meantime it is almost hopeless: 
to find anything without a painful and prolonged search: 
through a wilderness of close print, unrelieved by any 
easy divisions into chapters, and adorned by nothing 
very intelligible even in the shape of headings to the: 


pages. 


ROYAL WINDSOR.* 


HE first two volumes of this work, which we 
reviewed about a year ago, dealt with the history 
of Windsor Castle from the earliest times down to. the 
union of the Red and White Roses, in the persons of 
Henry Tudor and his wife, Elizabeth of York. The 
present and concluding instalment discusses the vicissi- 
tudes of Windsor from that time down to the accession 
of William III. ‘“ Windsor,” from. this. time, says the 
author, “ceases to be heroic and becomes domestic.” 
Why for that reason its history should not be recorded, 
we fail to see. We should like to have had some glimpses, 
given in Mr. Dixon’s animated style, of the life of Wil- 
liam and the Somers, Keppels, and Bentincks, of the 
doings of “good Queen Anne,” and the Harleys and 
Mashams, Bolingbrokes and Marlboroughs, or even. & 
quiet Dutch picture of “ Farmer George” and his 
German spouse. We must be grateful, however, for. 
eee eee ee nee ee ae 


* Royal Windsor. By W. H. Dixon. Vols, IIL. and 1V. (Hurst 
and Blackett.) 
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\ «hat we have got, and are glad to chronicle ‘that these | character of that sagacious dullard. “He devotes marly 


ast volumes show'no signs of falling off in Mr. Dixon's. 
ywell-known style. If any change has taken place, it has. 
been for the better. There is less exuberant verbiage, 
‘less redundant imagery, and the style approaches more 


omearly to the dignified gravity befitting a serious his- 


torian. Occasionally, it is true, Mr. Dixon lapses into 
slang, as, for instanse (vol. i., 67), he speaks of “‘ peaching 
on the poet”; but, on the whole, his style seems to have 
manifestly improved. One reason, perhaps, is that in 
writing of the Tudor and Stuart periods treated in these 
volumes there was, from the abundance of existing 
material, less need to draw on the imagination, as was 
almost a necessity in the earlier parts. The third 


-yolume opens with the year 1488, when Henry VII. first 


visited his Royal Castle, and within the first few pages we 
come upon a piece of writing which strikes us as giving 
an eminently sober and judicious account, in Mr. Dixon's 
best manner, of the character of the crafty founder of 


the House of Tudor :— 


“ He had no favourite—except his wife—and nearly all his 
was conducted under his own eyes and hands. In 
what was to be done his were the principles to be carried 
out. That Henry was an architect his palace at Greenwich 
proved, his chapel at Westminster proves ; an architect who 
was not content with piling up mids of stone, but an 
original thinker, who expressed in wall and roof, in groin 
=; window, the ideas of his age and the affections of his 
There is an interesting account given of the negotiations 
between Henry and Philip the Fair of Austria, whom an 
untoward accident had made an unwilling guest under 
his roof. It gives a curious impression of sixteenth- 
century diplomacy, and the reader gains a more accurate 
idea of Henry’s acuteness and ability than he is likely to 
get from the ordinary history books. The reign of 
Henry VIII. and his doings with his wives take up a 
large part of the volume. The history of the gallant 
Surrey, whose life was so intimately connected with 
Royal Windsor, is told with vividness and vigour, and 
Mr. Dixon has some sound criticism on the poetic merits 
of Surrey which we have not space to quote, but which 
deserve to be widely read ; they may be found at p. 114, 
vol. i. 

Mr. Dixon is indeed singularly happy in bringing out 
the literary associations of the old Castle, and whether 
he is discussing the “fair Geraldine,” the origin of 
Ascham’s schoolmaster, or Shakespeare’s “ Merry Wives 
of Windsor,” the reader is sure to be interested by the 
matter and fascinated by the picturesque vigour of the 
style in which it is presented to him. His notice of 
Surrey is perhaps the most complete biography of the ill- 
fated poet extant, and some episodes of his life have now 
for the first time been fully and adequately told. Occa- 
sionally, too, Mr. Dixon leaves the lighter walks of anec- 
dote, and, touching the deeper questions at issue, gives a 
comment like the following, which shows that, had he 
been so inclined, he would have been no mean rival in 
the higher realms of historical literature :— 

“Though quickening in the ‘ new light,’ Englishmen were 
not moving towards either the old superstition and the new. 
Their march was on a neutral line, for they ee ee an 
ancient and an independent church. A man like Wriottes- 
ley might hanker after Rome, a man like Leynoow sigh for 
Geneva, but the run of peers and scholars, squires and bur- 
gesses, were content to be what their fathers had been—men 
of an old race, conscious of the past and unwilling to shed 
blood for articles of faith ; yet bent on living their own lives, 
or keeping their own goods without permission from an alien 
priest. 

Sometimes we are disposed to question Mr. Dixon’s 
verdicts ; he seems to us rather hard on James I., and 
perhaps undervalued the most recent opinion on ‘the 
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pages'to a curious theory, which we do not think will 
hold water for a moment, that Elizabeth’s determination 
to remain single was prompted by the patriotic desire to 
see the crowns of England and Scotland united on one 
head. This is a very far-fetched way of accounting for a 
very obvious fact. Elizabeth remained a virgin because 
she loved power, and did not wish to see her authority 
diminished among her subjects by wedding either one of 
them or a foreign prince. The book is, like its predeces- 
sors, full of curious anecdote, and eminently readable. 
There are scores of episodes narrated in a dramatic 
manner which, as a rule, are only to be unearthed by the 
curious diligence of a student of our national records, 
Notably there is one sketch of a very little known 
person, Marco Antonio, Archbishop of Spalatro, a pro- 
fessed convert from the Church of Rome, who willingly 
exchanged the sprats and polenta of his Dalmatian 
diocese for the good things of the Windsor Deanery. At 
last, however, he was found to be intriguing for the union 
of the Churches of England and Rome, and James was 
glad to get rid of him. Another curious episode of the 
Reformation is brought out in the story of the Windsor 
Gospellers ; and the Forest Laws promulgated by James 
for the preservation of his conies, and the Book of 
Sports re-issued by his son, go far to make one under- 
stand how the “divine catastrophe of the House of 
Stuart ”"—the relation of which takes up the greater part 
of the fourth volume—was rendered inevitable. Whether 
Mr. Dixon did or did not intend at some future time to 
give us a history of Windsor from the Revolution to our 
own day we cannot pretend to say. It would have been 
well worth writing, and certainly no history of Windsor 
can make any pretension to completeness in which the 
extensive alterations carried out by George IV. are left 
unnoticed. Now it is, alas! too late. Death has stayed 
a hand that had lost none of its cunning; and, apart 
from their intrinsic literary merits, these volumes must 
have a pathetic interest for readers who can never hope 
more to have their spirits kindled by the pen—sometimes, 
perhaps, a little too exuberant, but always generous and 
sympathetic—of William Hepworth Dixon, the most suc- 
cessful modern populariser of historical knowledge. 





THEOLOGY. 


CANON FARRAR’S ST, LUKE.* 

E were quite prepared to find in Canon Farrar’s 

St. Luke a masterpiece of Biblical criticism and 
comment, and we are not disappointed by our examina- 
tion of the volume before us. It reflects very faithfully 
the learning and critical insight of the Canon’s greatest 
works, his “‘ Life of Christ” and his “Life of St. Paul,” 
but differs widely from both in the terseness and con- 
densation of its style. What Canon Farrar has evidently 
aimed at is to place before students as much informa- 
tion as possible within the limits of the smallest possible 
space, and in this aim he has hit the mark to perfection. 
The introduction deals with the Gospels generally, and 
with St. Luke’s in particular. It gives an excellent 
biographical sketch of St. Luke, points out the evidences 
for the authenticity of St. Luke’s Gospel, gives in detail 
the characteristics of the Gospel, furnishes an analysis of 
its contents, states the chief ancient manuscripts of 
the Gospels, and presents us with a brief account of the 
Lute With Maps, Wie st ‘Eeisodection by ‘Poseaee: W. 
Fonnss, D.D., Canon of Westminster. ( University 

ress. 
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i special characteristics of the work are these :—(1) All im- 
qi portant mistranslations of the Authorised Version are 
corrected ; (2) the apparent inconsistencies with the 
other Gospels are harmonised ; (3) as a rule, Scripture is 
made to interpret Scripture; (4) the results of the 
highest and most recent textual criticism and of fresh 
- scholarship, as well as of historical research, are exten- 
sively utilised to clear up obscurities and to illustrate the 
mind and meaning of the Evangelist ; (5) illustrations of 
the text—either in its language or its sentiment—are 
‘frequently drawn from literary sources, ancient and 
modern. We must further draw attention to the valuable 
; appendix, which, amongst other mooted points, discusses 
rt the double genealogies of Christ and the difficult ques- 
| _tion was “the Last Supper an actual Passover?” It is 
only fair to say that as a series the “ Cambridge Bible 
for Schools” has no equal in point of excellence and use- 
fulness, and that Canon Farrar’s work is quite the best 
of the series, though it is not without its blemishes. 

In treating of the Synoptic Gospels Canon Farrar 
states if the total contents of the four Gospels be repre- 
sented by 100, the following results are obtained :— 
St. Mark has 7 peculiarities and 93 coincidences, St. 
Matthew has 42 peculiarities and 58 coincidences, St. 
Luke has 57 peculiarities and 41 coincidences, and St. 
John has 92 peculiarities and 8 coincidences. On the 
authority of Reuss, he further calculates that the total 
_number of verses common to all the synoptistics is about 
350; that St, Matthew has 350 verses peculiar to him- 
self; St. Mark, 68; and St. Luke, 541. It is remark- 
able, too, that the coincidences occur in the record of 
sayings, and the peculiarities in the narrative portion. On 
this last point Canon Farrar makes no remark; but we 
cannot help pointing out the obvious conclusion we find 
here—a kind of fourfold testimony to the genuineness of 
the verba ipsissma of Jesus Christ, as recorded in the 
Evangelists. In noticing the differences of aim amongst 
the Evangelists, Canon Farrar tells us that 

“St. Matthew is the Gospel for the Jews ; the Gospel of 
the past ; the Gospel which sees in Christianity a fulfilment 


of Judaism ; the Gospel of Discourses ; the Didactic Gospel ; 
the Gospel which represents Christ as the Messiah of the 


- 


ews. 
; “St. Mark’s is the Gospel for the Romans ; the Gospel of 
the present ; the Gospel of incident ; the anecdotical Gos- 
pel ; the Gospel which represents Christ as the Son of God 
and Lord of the world. 
“St. Luke’s is the Gospel of the Greeks ; the Gospel of 
the future; the Gospel of Progressive Christianity, of the 
_ Universality and Gratuitousness of the Gospel; the Historic 
Gospel ; the Gospel of Jesus as the Good Physician and the 
Saviour of Mankind. 


“St. John’s is pre-eminently the Gospel for the Church ; 
the Gospel of Eternity ; the Spiritual Gospel ; the Gospel of 
Christ as the Eternal Son, and the Incarnate Word.” 

Now, we venture to think that this division is the 
very weakest and most untenable portion of this very 
able and masterly work. Our objections against it are 
briefly these:—(1.) It partakes too much of a cross 
division. It is quite as true to say of St. John’s Gospel 
that it is “‘ The Gospel of Discourses,” as it is to say the 
same thing of St. Matthew’s Gospel, and, as a matter of 
fact, it is more ¢rue of the very Gospel which Canon 
Farrar has not so characterised. This is clear, as we 
bear in mind the discourses of our Lord with Nico- 
demus, with the Woman of Samaria, the many dis- 
courses with His disciples, the discourses of the man 
born blind, and others. (2.) It is scarcely consistent 
for Canon Farrar to set forth St. John’s Gospel as 
pre-eminently the Gospel for the Church and the 
Spiritual Gospel, and yet to characterise St. Luke’s 
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Gospel as “the Gospel of Progressive Christianity, 
the Gospel of Jesus as the Good Physician and th 
Saviour of Mankind in a spiritual sense, 

when Canon Farrar tells us elsewhere of St. Luke’s 
Gospel that “it sets forth Jesus as neither the Messiah 
of the Jews only, nor as the Universal Ruler, but as the 
Saviour of sinners, the Gospel for the world, co i 
Christianity with man.” (3.) It is hard to understand 
Canon Farrar’s characterisation of the Gospel of St. Johnas 
“ the Spiritual Gospel” in contradistinction, for 

to that of St. Luke, when Canon Farrar elsewhere ¢alls 
attention to the following spiritual characteristics of St, 
Luke's Gospel—namely, the prominence it gives to 
“ thanksgiving,” “ prayer,” and actually writes (page 25), 
“ By grace ye are saved through faith,” and “ the second 
man or the Lord from heaven” might stand as the motto 
of St. Luke or of St. Paul, and again, “ The words 
grace (charis eight times), ‘‘ saviour” and “ salvation” 
(only once each in St. John), and “‘ ¢e// glad tidings of” 
(ten times) occur in St. Luke’s Gospel more frequently 
than in the other Gospels. On two or three points of 
scholarship we must also venture to differ from the work 
before us. In St. Lukei., v. 2, we regret that the Canon 
clings to the A. V. by rendering the Greek by “‘ surely 
believed amongst us,” when the Greek verb here used is 
better rendered, and more literally “‘ fudfl/ed,” or as the 
Vulgate rightly renders it, “que in nobis complete sunt 
rerum ;” and as the same verb is used in 2 Tim. iv., 5, 
no authority can be given for the use of this verb in the 
passive voice of things credited, though in that voice it is 
used of persons convinced. Again, at page 43, Canon 
Farrar tells us that Zheophi/us means in Greek “ dear to 
God,” but he forgets to point out the useful and signifi- 
cant distinction that the Greek fhilos is always passive, 
and means deloved by, when it is a suffix in composition, 
and always active, meaning “ Joving” when a prefix, then 
in 2 Tim. iii, 4, we have péi/lédonoi mallon é philo- 
theoi, lovers of pleasure rather than of God. 


THEOLOGICAL WORKS, 10 

The Gospel for the Nineteenth Century. Third Edition. 
(Published for the Author by Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and 
Co.)—We are glad to see a revised edition of this very 
popular work, in which the deficiencies of the former edition 
have been supplied and some of the defects remedied, In 
the preface to this new edition the author is bold enough to 
propose a “ Congress,” to be held in the naves of our Cathe- 
drals, of a Christian Brotherhood or Society, “ of which the 
only condition of membership would be the acceptance of 
Christ as our perfect example,” and, should any confession of 
faith be “ required beyond this, the Apostles’ Creed would 
supply all that is necessary.” 

The Anglican Minisiry. An Essay. By Arthur Wollaston 
Hutton, M.A. With a Preface by Cardinal Newman. 
(Kegan Paul.)—This is an able but, as it appears to us, a 
disingenuous book, written as it is, according to Cardinal 
Newman’s preface, with a view to show the inconsistency 
and the untenable position of the Ritualists, while its real 
object is by any means, foul or fair, to lower the ecclesiasti- 
cal status of the Church of England, and to deprive her of 
all title and claim of a Catholic Church, notwithstanding the 
fact that the best authorities of the Gallican Church at its 
best period have acknowledged the validity of Anglican 
Holy Orders, and the Catholic status of the Anglican 
Church. Have Cardinal Newman and Mr. Hutton alto 
gether forgotten the significant occurrence of a few years 
ago, when the highest authorities of the Gallican Church 
applied to Archbishop Sumner of Canterbury for permission 
to translate his “‘ Evidences of Christianity” into French, 
with a view to confute French scepticism ; and how the 
French Roman Catholic clergy, in an address of thanks, 
styled the Archbishop of Canterbury “a worthy successor of 
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St. Thomas of Canterbury?” In other words, while 


Cardinal Newman and Mr. Hutton combine in discrediting 
the Anglican episcopal. succession, they discredit what the 
Gallican Church has credited over and over again, even in 
the case of its highest dignitaries. If the Cardinal is right, 
then the Gallican Church is wrong, and wice versdé. Such 
are the contradictory views of a Church which professes to 
be infallible and boasts of its own internal unity, as it 
triumphs over the divisions of the Protestant Churches of 
Christendom. Mr. Hutton, we may further note, must have 
strangely misconceived the sacerdotal views of Archbishop 
Laud, as well as the whole tendency of his memorable 
ecclesiastical crusade against Scottish Puritanism, when he 
wrote that “even Laud himself had no serious belief in the 
supernatural grace of Orders.” But the whole book abounds 
in such misrepresentations. 

Breviarium ad Usum Insignis Ecclesia Sarum. Fasci- 
culus II. Labore ac studio Francisci Proctor, M.A., et 
Christopheri Wordsworth, M.A. (Cambridge Press.)—We 
have here the first instalment of the celebrated Sarum Bre- 
viary, of which no entire edition has hitherto been printed 
since the year 1557. The text followed in the volume 
before us is the last edition of the Great Breviary, that of 
1531, of which six copies only escaped the destruction of the 
old service-books in 1549. The present volume, though pub- 
lished first, is really the second volume, and contains the 
Psalter and the Commune Sanctorum. The first volume will 
contain the Kalendar and Temporaile, and the third will 
embrace the Propfrium Sanctorum. At the close of the 
work will be appended the Feséa Synodolia, and a few 
indexes for easy reference. It may be as well to note that 
the Psadéer, as given in the Sarum Breviary, is twofold—it 
gives not only the Psalms appointed for Sundays and Saints’ 
Days, and Matins and Vespers, but also the fixed Psalms 
used at the middle hours of the day, with their Canticles, as 
well as the fixed Psalms of the Ordo Compileforii, with all the 
varying details of that service for the whole year. The 
second portion of the volume, Commune Sanctorum, contains 
the common forms for the commemoration of the Apostles, 
Martyrs, Confessors, and Virgins, in all cases where the Jroper 
forms were not provided in the Proprium Sanctorum. Of 
the valuable explanatory notes, as well as the learned intro- 
duction to this volume, we can only speak in terms of 
the very highest commendation. The remarkable accuracy 
of the Latin text and its punctuation reflects no ordinary 
credit on the press from which the work has emanated. 

The Genesis of Evil, and other Sermons. By Samuel Cox. 
(C. Kegan Paul.)—These sermons are in the main expository, 
and altogether of a non-controversial character. The author’s 
aim is to be practical, and to bring home the duties of prac- 
tical religion to the hearts and consciences of his hearers. 
Here as elsewhere Mr. Cox gives us every evidence of a 
thoughtful and able consideration of his subject, and his 
pages are full of striking and apt illustrations, and of passages 
remarkable for the beauty and felicity of the language in 
which they are expressed. The sermons we most like are 
those on the Parable of the Talents and on the Parable of the 
Ten Virgins, as well as those on the sifting and conversion of 
St. Peter after his memorable fall. 

Sermons to Naval Cadets. (C. Kegan Paul.) —The subjects 
here chosen by the preacher are specially adapted to the 
moral wants of Cadets, such as Obedience, Hope, Courage, 
Self-control, Patriotism, and Pleasing God. The style of 
these sermons is one remarkable for clearness of expression 
and distinctness of purpose. The illustrations are drawn 
from practical life, and are of that kind which cannot fail to 
catch the fancy of the young and leave a marked impression 
for good behind them. We are glad to see, too, that poetry 
has been introduced to enlist the imagination on the side of 
duty. 

The Threefold Basis of Universal Restitution. (Williams 
and Norgate.)—The tendency of this able and argumenta- 
tive work is to refute, on moral and Scriptural grounds, the 
doctrine of eternal punishment for sin. The author believes 
in what he calls “ the ultimate position in the Glorified Body 
of Humanity determined by present conduct.” There is very 
much that is suggestive and able in the arguments adduced 
in these pages. 


ites an SO 
RECENT VERSE, 
The King's Daughter, and Other Poems. By. S. R. 


Keightley. ‘Second Edition. (Grattan, Marshall, and Co., 
London ; McCaw and Co., Belfast..—We do not wonder 


_thatMr. Keightley’s poems have gone into a second edition, 


rare as is that honour for minor poetry. If, unfortunately, 
they are almost more imitative than usual, their imitation is 
also productive of a pleasanter result. The models are Keats 
and the Laureate, especially Keats, and seldom or never have 
we seen more successful mocking-music. But here, as 
always, the mocking-bird must be excluded from the Muse’s 
aviary, or admitted only on probation. No man ever yet 
gained genuine, much less lasting, fame in matters poetical 
by imitating anybody else. 

The Tale of the Three Tinkers. By Eugenio. (Remington 
and Co.)—This odd little production is what used, in 
eighteenth-century France, to be called an amphigouri, 
that is to say, a collection of more or “less witty nonsense 
verses. His preface, as well as the body of his booklet, 
shows that Eugenio has some reading, some brains, and 
plenty of good spirits, all of which are gifts not to be 
despised. He aims too at satire, but he must remember 
that pure nonsense lies outside the satiric circle. 

Time's Whisperings. By George Barlow. (Remington.) 
—Mr. Barlow requires to be taken at the grand serious. He 
is of the straitest sect of the pre-Raphaelites, and carries 
intensity to a point which is really pathetic. His sonnets 
are good in form, and his songs not unmelodious. But more 
we cannot say for him, and we fear that if he continues to 
ask himself such questions as— 

Are all the summers fluttering out of sight — 

With bird-like widespread tense sarcastic wings ? 
other people will ask if the summers have Jar hasard taken 
his senses out of sight with them on their singularly-adjec- 
tived pinions ? 

Voices in Solicitude. By Roland Georgehill. First 
Series. (S. Tinsley.)—There is something provocative, not 
to say aggressive, in a minor poet who ostentatiously 
announces his “ first series.” We are bound to say that we 
should not greatly care if Mr. Georgehill were never to give 
us a second. He has written a “sonnet on the sonnet,” in 
which he apostrophises the favourite metre of Petrarch, 
Ronsard, Shakespeare, Milton, Pope, Wordsworth, and 
scores of only lesser poets than these as “thou flouncéd 
garb of lean fatuity.” The line as applied to his own 
verse is happy. Mr. Georgehill has also written a poem 
elegantly entitled “The Balloonist,” in which he informs us 
that :— 

“Then shall one light envelop me, and strike 
My scansion, and the parts all gathered be ; 
And all these faiths that cover truth be like 
The surface froth of an unfathomed sea.” 
We do not know whether Mr. Georgehill anticipates 
pleasure or discomfort from having his scansion struck by 
the light, but if it be a comfort to him we hope he will. 
There is a good déal of this bombastic rubbish in the book. 

Exemplaria Cheltoniensia, By H. Kynaston. (Mac- 
millan.)—There is very great pleasure in meeting after many 
days with a book of Latin verses ; things which the compa- 
rative disuse of classical study, and the barren philological 
pedantries which have usurped the name of scholarship in 
what remains, have rendered too rare of late. Mr. Kynaston’s 
verses are copies given out as examples to the Cheltenham 
boys, and contain versions of many a well-known piece which 
has exercised the ingenuity of generations of schoolboys and 
undergraduates. On the whole the versions strike us ec 
but not remarkably good. Mr. Kynaston’s elegiacs and his 
asclepiads are his strongest points, his hexameters and 
alcaics his weakest. In particular he seems to us sometimes 
to fall into the deadly and most un-Latin fault of indulging 
in expletives to complete his lines. 

Martial for English Readers. By W.T. Webb. (Mac- 
millan.)—Almost a companion to the volume just noticed, this 
version of part of the wittiest and nearly the most gracefull 
of Latin authors shows what our modern scholarship can do 
in the way of Englishing Latin instead of Latin in English. 


To grapple with Martia} in English verse is a terribly 
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arduous task. The curse of diffuseness is on all English 
versions of Latin epigram, and on Mr. Webb’s among the 
number. _ It is sufficient to say that he almost always has to 
take a distich for a single-lined epigram, a quatrain for a 
distich, a sizain for a quatrain, and so forth. Dilution and 
weakening is the inevitable consequence. Yet there are 
some good versions here, chiefly among the longer, more 
descriptive and less directly epigrammatic, pieces selected 
for translation. 

Monmouth. A Drama. (C, Kegan Paul and Co.)—This 
drama is deliberately meant for an acting drama, and the 
authorhas brought considerableliterary power to the task. We 
think that his play has faults which would unfit it for its pur- 
pose, such as its great length, the extravagance of a good 
deal of the situations and sentiments; and so forth. As an 
exercise in dramatic blank verse it has merits, and it has, 
unlike the usual closet drama, a real plot, though a compli- 
cated one, . 

Richard Caur de Lion. By Catherine Swanwick. (Grif- 
fith and Farran.)—Of this play there is fortunately no need 
to speak with dubiety. Its phraseology is delightfully comic. 
For instance, one of two sentinels feels inclined to say 
what in real life would probably‘take some such shape as, 
“Wake up, old fellow!” or, “Suppose we talk a bit.” In 
Miss Swanwick’s play he expresses himself in a fashion 
which would have delighted Baour-Lormian, and have 
earned him (sixty years ago) the first vacant seat in the French 
Academy : 

“* So long we've sat in silence here together 
That I at last, Bertan, desire to hear 
The walls re-echo to the human voice.’ ” 

Here is a soliloquy of a Cyprian princess : 
“* How beautiful the sea wave’s crest appears, 

Be still, my throbbing heart, cease anxious tears ; 
I love to mark the ocean’s maddening spray 
When our good ships are anchored in the bay, 
And no unfortunates from distant shore 
Sink ’neath the tempests wave to rise no more ; 
But, ah! what is it lieth on the strand 
Already wrecked? Two ships from foreign land.’” 


The resurrection of rhyme in English drama is a noteworthy 
fact, and must, we should think, gladden the ghosts of Draw- 
cansir and the two Kings of Brentford. Nor will they recog- 
nise an unworthy successor in this very remarkable princess. 

The Battle of Senlac, and other Poems. By J. M. Ashley. 
(S. Tinsley and Co.)—Mr. Ashley lends himself excellently 
to criticism by quotation. Here is astanza from “ The Battle 
of Senlac” :— 

“On snow-white charger Odo sat, 
The cavalry with him, 
Waiting the great Duke’s coming, that 

The fight might then begin.” 
It was surely not worth while challenging rivalry with good 
old William Warner to describe the battle of Hastings in 
common measure, if this is all Mr. Ashley can do. Some of 
his minor poems show scholarship and even fancy, but the 
“ Battle of Senlac ” would sink any book. 

Miscellaneous Poems. By J. B. Stephens. (Macmillan.) 
—After a dozen volumes of inanity, absurdity, or mistaken 
efforts, the polish, the humour, and the thoughtfulness of Mr. 
Stephens’ verses are inexpressibly refreshing. But we should 
do him great wrong if we implied that he requires such a foil. 
His work will pass anywhere as admirable, the serious part 
as well as the comic, though the latter is the best. There are 
not six English poets living who have done anything better 
than “ My Chinese Cook,” “My Other Chinese Cook,” and 
half-a-dozen more pieces. There are not more than six, even 
if we throw in Bret Harte and Mr. Leland as English- 
speaking, if not English-born bards. The function of the 
critic of minor verse is too often that of a warning voice to 
bid readers abstain at the peril of their lives. In the case of 
these “ Miscellaneous Poems” it becomes the much plea- 
santer function of a guide to lead them where rest and 
refreshment may be had. 

Home they Brought her Warrior Dead. By Julian Home. 
(Newman and Co.)—The only serious fault we can find with 
Mr. Home is his having wilfully copied, not merely the form 
and metre, but the very phrase and word-turns of “In 
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Memoriam.” Otherwise his volume of mourning verse for 
the Prince Imperial is a graceful and musical tribute to a 
memory which he evidently regards with genuine affection 
and sorrow. It is to be regretted that he should not have 
made this tribute a worthier one by exercising on it a little 
more of the critical faculty, by compressing what is now 
somewhat redundant, smoothing occasional roug 

and strengthening weak points. Four or five thousand verses 
are not to be written in two months (the time he tells us they 
occupied him) without traces of haste, and these traces a 
little care would have obliterated. Yet, despite this, and 
despite the imitated form, the note of personal feeling is 
clearly and touchingly heard. 

The Legend of Allandale. By Felix Morterra. (C. Kegan 
Paul and Co.)—There are few gifts more necessary for verse 
writers than the power of discerning the signs of the times. 
We fear that the gods have denied this faculty to Mr. Mor- 
terra. His principal poem is a lengthy production in the 
manner of Scott’s earlier metrical romances. We do not 
hesitate to say that not only is the taste for work of this sort 
dead, but that it is so intimately associated with the master 
hand that once wrought it that no imitation has any chance 
of popularity. The mannerism of Scott’s verse was intense, 
and in him we dare say, contrary to the opinion of some 
persons, it is still eminently delightful. In other writers it 
is like all imitated mannerism, simply disgusting. Mr. 
Morterra’s work, both in this and in the smaller poems which 
accompany it, is free from very glaring blemishes, but desti- 
tute of any special beauty or attraction. 

Ambition’s Dream. (Griffith and Farran.)—This is a wild 
and wondrous song of a political character, and would seem 
to have appeared at least in part before. We cannot make 
head or tail of it. Perhaps our readers would like a sample 
for their own intellectual exercise :— 

So when the northern Ahab yearned— 
His Naboth’s port ’twas on—and turned, 
Where England, yearning grist to grind, 
Her ‘hands’ in peaceful yarns entwined, 
Though, mindful of her arms, a word 
His wavering purpose had deterred, 
That word uncertain frayed the chore 
That drifted to the Crimean shore. 

So peace for office wove the feud— 
Death-damp—which Theodore indued.” 


We commend the last four lines to the Civil Service Com- 
missioners when they are next in want of a passage to puzzle 
aspirants in composition and correction of the unintelligible. 

Lord Stirling’s Stand; and other Poems. By W. H. 
Babcock. (Lippincott and Co.)—Once more America sends 
us one of those curious volumes of verse in the production 
of which she seems even to exceed the mother country— 
volumes where very considerable skill in metre and expres- 
sion is employed only to echo existing writers, and to produce 
pieces of indistinct and monotonous work. The American 
poets are a little richer in themes than our own, and that is 
all. Mr. Babcock, whose book we have read with some 
attention, differs only from scores of his countrymen in being 
perhaps rather feebler than the majority of them. He cannot 
give a definite and vivid presentation even of such really 
stirring scenes as that of his opening poem, an episode of 
the War of Independence. But he can copy Mr. Longfellow, 
and even Mr. Tennyson not badly, if this be any compensa- 
tion. To us we confess it is not. 

Original Readings. By R. Henry. (Newman and Co.)— 
A very small volume, but very lively and readable in its 
special sense. Some of these pieces have had, we are told, 
the benefit of Mrs. Stirling’s interpretation, and few people 
will require to be told how that admirable actress would do 
Miss Lucretia in “St. Valentine.” But even without Mrs. 
Stirling’s aid this piece and “Lady Helps,” to name no others, 
could hardly fail to be effective unless their performers were 
hopelessly incompetent. 

Gaslight and Stars. By F. Langbridge. (Marcus Ward 
and Co.)—Mr. Langbridge appears to have been a frequent 
provider of words for songs and of poetical padding for 
magazines. His calibre as a poet may, perhaps, without un- 
fairness be indicated by this déscription. He is not worse 
but better than the majority of magazine verse-writers ; yet 
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the occasions on which he has deviated into poetry appear 
to us to be rare. He is often near it, however, and his work 
js such as we should be sorry to be thought to treat with 
disrespect. For that reason we shall say no more about it. 

The Pirate Ship, and other Poems. By David Blyth. 
(Edmonston.)—This volume might be entitled “ The poetical 
compositions of a most respectable family,” for several other 
persons of the name of Blyth besides Mr. David contribute to 
it. David's life is more interesting than his poems : he was, 
it seems, a sailor, and died comparatively young. Neither 
in his work ncr in that of his relations can we discern any 
remarkable merit, though many of the pieces are such as 
might be sufficient to create a fireside reputation. Wehave 
heard in real life of one author, and one only, who, seeing 
his work in proof, decided that it was not worth publication. 
It is, perhaps, significant that he was himself a master of the 


craft, and that the very worst thing that he could possibly 


have written would infallibly have been infinitely better than 
the work of the strange persons for whom as it seems the 
terrible truthtelling of print has no disenchantment. 

A Lifes Idylis, and other Poems. By Hugh Conway. 
(C. Kegan Paul and Co.)—This is one of the least pretentious 
of the many volumes of poetry, or of what is fondly assumed 
to be poetry, which have during the last few months been 
offered to the public hungry for verse. A simple little dedi- 
cation gives us the key-note of the deep feeling which per- 
vades Mr. Conway’s verses,.and which finds expression in 
words which are tender and true, if not very powerful, flow- 
ing and melodious, if not extremely original. They cannot but 
appeal to the hearts of all who have loved, all who have lost, 
and all who have, by the soothing hand of time, conquered 
the bitterness of their loss. Without any straining after 
effect, the poet has succeeded in expressing in simple but 
truthful language many of those vague thoughts and yearn- 
ings which must inevitably float, though possibly in a 
nebulous and scarcely realisable form, in the minds and 
hearts of most feeling men at some periods of their lives. To 
throw such formless imaginings into a concrete and tangible 
shape is at once to claim the sympathy of thousands. If the 
poems were abstruse either in thought or in language, they 
might possibly be stronger, and they would bear a more 
marked originality ; but they would not then echo the feel- 
ings of so many, and would therefore certainly please a 
smaller number. Perhaps the very fact that these idylls are 
so intelligible, and convey so accurately the feelings of an 
ordinary individual in the trials of ordinary life, will induce 
many critics to consider them commonplace. Mr. Conway 
should not object to such a judgment, for these common-place 
feelings are expressed in words which are never vulgar, which 
fall pleasantly on the ear, and which will be easily recalled 
by the memory. We regret that we have not space for 
extended quotations, but we refer our readers to “ Matched” 
as a bright little poem describing a flirtation which might 
have gone further, and to the delightful idyll, “On the 
River,” as a partial confirmation of our favourable opinion- 
And as a charming refrain and drinking song for a couple 
not young in years but still affectionate, commend us the 
following :— 

“© kiss the cup and pledge me, dear ; 
No time our hearts can sever : 
Life’s wine grows old and lips turn cold, 
But love shall live for ever.” 

Poems. Selected from Percy Bysshe Shelley. With pre- 
face by Richard Garnett. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.)—This 
is another of those pretty little volumes of which Messrs. C. 
Kegan Paul have lately made a speciality. It is like 
Tennyson’s “In Memoriam,” recently issued by the same 
firm, printed in excellent type on rough paper, with uncut 
edges and gilt top, and bound in parchment. Like the pre- 
ceding volume, its one fault is that it does not easily remain 
closed. There must be some slight defect in the technical 
portion of the bookbinder’s work which it would be as well 
to remove in future works. The merits of this volume are 
not, however, merely external. Mr. Richard Garnett, whose 
knowledge of Shelley is probably superior to that of any living 
authority, while his admiration for him is unbounded, has 
contributed a preface which is nothing less than a thorough, 
though of course rather partial, essay on the poet’s works. He 
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explains and justifies the pieces selected for reprint in this 
little volume, While following Forman’s text, and practically, 
as he says only re-issuing Moxon’s pocket edition, he has 
added a fewrecently discovered poems, and has substituted for 
the first two cantos of “ Queen Mab,” Shelley’s own revision 
of the poem under the title of “ The Damon of the World.” 
The wish expressed by Mr. Garnett that this edition may 
help to popularise Shelley’s poetry is one we can heartily 
endorse, and as the binding, type, and other externals have 
much influence on popular taste, we can scarcely doubt that 
it will be realised. 

Flower Legends. By Elsa Cowen. (Newman and Co.) 
—A little collection of pretty poetic fancies, framed in pure 
and pleasant English, in which, among others, we have the 
genesis of the water lily and the snowdrops, and the “ pro- 
gressive development” of the primrose, expounded to us from 
a very un-Darwin-like point of view. Perhaps the prettiest of 
all the “ Legends” is that of “ Azra and the Flowers,” where 
the graceful story of how the gift of fragrance came to be 
bestowed, recalls one of the happy, suggestive touches of De 
la Motte Fouqué. It is altogether a charming, piquant little 
volume, and in these prosaic days, when not only the name 
but the very nature of what our forefathers knew as pleasant 
conceits is escaping us, it appeals for a welcome with some- 
thing of the “tender grace of a day that is dead.” 

Guzman the Good, &c. By R. J. Gilman. (Chapman and 
Hall.)—There is published in this book, with the extraor- 
dinary ingenuousness which, almost more than irritability, is 
the badge of all the tribe of authors, a testimony from Leigh 
Hunt who saw “ Guzman the Good” in MS., which, by the 
way, shows that Guzman is no chicken. The amiable critic 
“read the work with interest,” and “liked the characters,” 
but remarks with perfect justice that the style does not do 
these characters justice. It surely does not require much 
wit to translate this expression out of the language of 
friendly criticism into that of ordinary life. We shall not do 
this but leave it to the intelligence of our readers with a 
simple endorsement of our own concurrence in the verdict. 
Besides “ Guzman,” there is another play, “ The Secretary,” 
and a few short poems, mostly occasional in character, and 
showing on Mr. Gilman’s part much good feeling and 
intention. j 

The Fuvenile Poems of Foseph S. Fletcher. (Published 
by Subscription.)—If these are the fruits of Mr. Fletcher in 
the green tree, heaven forbid that it should ever be our lot to 
see what he does in the dry.’ 

The Weed. By C. W. Palmer. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.) 
—This is a curious little poem, of a last century character, 
on tobacco. The metre is the heroic couplet of by no 
means bad quality, and the author luxuriates, quite in the 
approved style of his models, in digressions, episodes, and 
all sorts of artful aids. We are not prepared to say that his 
work was worth the doing, but it must be admitted that in its 
appointed style and manner it is far from badly done. 


SCIENCE, 


Chapters from the Physical History of the Earth: an 
Introduction to Geology and Palaontology. By Arthur 
Nicols, F.G.S., F.R.G.S. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.) —This 
is a very unambitious little volume. It does not profess 
to displace any of the ordinary text-books, but to supply 
in a readable form the main facts about the history of 
the earth, which that literary pariah, the “general 
reader,” might desire to acquire. On the whole, Mr. 
Nicols has succeeded very well. He has no “ views” to 
back, no crotchets to run away with his pen, and no rival 
school to scorch up with fiery coals of scorn. Hence we 
get what we do not always obtain in more pretentious 
volumes—a fair outline of the present standpoint of the 
science; and as the author has evidently throughout 
gone to the original sources for his information, even the 
professed geologist may read his pages with advantage, 
for it is not a small book compiled from a larger one, or 
a “popular” treatise made by watering out with words 
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some technical researches. Here and there it might no 
doubt be improved, and in one or two places we have 
detected a few misspelt names. But these are trifles, 
‘and detract but little from the value of a useful, well- 
illustrated, but, we regret to note, unindexed book, A 
publisher ought really never to allow any work, far less a 
‘text-book, to go out of his establishment with no other 
clue to its contents save a meagre list of the chapters. 
The Story of the Earth and Man, By Principal 
Dawson, LL.D., F.R.S., &c. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
—This is the sixth edition—or rather reissue, for though 
1880 is printed on the title-page, the information is of a 
much prior date—of a book which is the very antipodes 
of Mr. Nicols’. It is larger and more pretentious, but in 
every respect less satisfactory. Dr. Dawson is a veteran 
geologist, whose numerous and valuable observations 
have given him a high place in the history of the science. 
But it is just this fact which renders his book far from 
being what we have a right to expect from him. In the 
first place, it is one of the “reconciliation” tribe of 
literature, and appeared originally in the pages of a semi- 
religious periodical. Hence the continual occurrence of 
little “‘junks ” of the New and Old Testament through- 
out its pages, in places where there was no necessity for 
such interpolations, and where, indeed, their presence 
can be only offensive to anyone whose opinion in matters 
of good taste is worth anything. The man who declared 
that he preferred “his butter on one plate and his hairs 
on another” showed wise eclectism. Then Dr. Dawson has 
in his day been a man of war, and it would be expecting 
him tobe a littlemore than human if he accorded much pro- 
minence to the observations of his opponents. This, how- 
ever, would not be of much importance had the learned 
Principal been always right in these controversies. But, 
unfortunately, he has been very often wrong. Next, he is 
essentially a local geologist, and his illustrations are 
accordingly mainly drawn from Canada, with the result 
that not unfrequently they are far from intelligible to the 
English reader, and in some cases by no means to the 
point. Finally—and we desire to state our opinion on 
this question, with all respect for one who has done such 
yeoman service to geology—Dr. Dawson, though an 
admirable observer, is a poor reasoner. No man is more 
industrious in bringing the bricks and mortar to the 
scene of action, but few less capable of making good 
use of them when there. He isa skilful hodman, but 
an indifferent architect. Hence, in the vast number of 
instances, he has gone very widely astray in deducing 
theories from observed facts. Nor is he always correct 
in his data. For instance, on page 264 he speaks of 
‘the bones of elephants and rhinoceros found in Green- 
land.” This is a serious blunder. No such bones 
were ever found in that part of the world. Again, 
the chapter on the Glacial period is extremely unsatis- 
factory, the author’s prejudices in favour of his own 
ideas having prevented him taking advantage of other 
men’s facts, which run deliberately counter to his 
theories. Neitheris his account of the Arctic Miocene 
Flora abreast of the present state of knowledge, and is 
much inferior to that of Mr. Nicols’, while the attack 
on Dr. Heer’s botany, on pp. 262 and 263, is simply 
a demonstration of the botanical ignorance of the writer. 
In a word, the book was never a good one, though 
the author’s reputation carried it off, while it is now at 
least seven years behind the day; for, so far as we 
have tested, it does not seem to have undergone any 
material revision since it was first published in 1873. 
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The Happy Valley: Shetches of Kashmir and the Kashmiris. 
By W. Wakefield, M.D. (Sampson Low and Co,)—When 
Tom Moore asked, with the easy omniscience of an indivi- 
dual who has just acquired the information himself, “Who 
has not heard of the Vale of Cashmere?” very few people 
had more than heard of it. But of late years the Happy 
Valley has been a familiar holiday haunt of Indian officers 
and even of “globe-trotting” tourists. The published 
accounts of the country are numerous, and though our know- 
ledge of it is still not very perfect, it may be safely said that 
no part of the borderland of India proper is better known 
than this portion of the territory of General His Highness 
Maharajah Ranbir Singh, G.C,S.I. Dr, Wakefield, already 
well known as a medical officer of the Indian Army, and as 
a writer on India, has added another work to the rapidly 
increasing Kashmirian travel literature, There is nothing 
actually new in it, or which the author claims as new, and 
Dr. Ince’s familiar “ Handbook” will supply all that is 
needful about roads and camping places. Dr. Wakefield 
essays rather to write about the country and the people than 
about its topography and natural history, which latter sub- 
ject has also been well investigated among others, by Mr. 
Drew and Dr. Henderson. He, however, embodies the facts 
recorded by his predecessors with his own observations, and 
the result is one of the pleasantest and best works yet pro- 
duced on Kashmir and the Kashmiris. The picture he 
sketches is, for the most part, attractive. The famine which 
at present threatens to depopulate the “ Happy Valley” he 
attributes, first, to drought, and secondly, to the lazy indo- 
lence and good-natured carelessness of the people. Ranbir 
Singh he describes as, on the whole, a well-meaning monarch, 
and much superior to many of his Oriental brethren ; but of 
his lieutenants, to whom the government of Kashmir is left, 
little good can be said. The country is fruitful beyond 
measure, but the people are almost universally poor, very 
little inducement is held out to the farmers to cultivate their 
holdings, the soil being considered the property of the ruler, 
as is usual in the East, and as he claims as his due two- 
thirds of the crops, very little remains for the benefit of the 
grower. The revenue, chiefly derived from the share of the 
land produce, and the various taxes on shawls and other 
manufactures, has dwindled away until at present it only 
amounts “ to the moderate sum of half a million (rupees ?) or 
less perannum.” Public order is well preserved, and nothing 
strikes the European traveller in Kashmir more than the 
security of person and property enjoyed by all classes, and 
the willing assistance and attention afforded “ equally by the 
rich and lowly among its inhabitants.” Heavy rice crops 
are grown, but wheat, barley, maize, and Indian cereals are 
likewise cultivated. Cabbages, turnips, cucumbers, lettuces, 
and various other vegetables are very abundant and amaz- 
ingly cheap. But it is the first crops of the valley which 
most astonish the stranger. Walnuts, mulberries, peaches— 
finer flavoured than hot-house ones—at three-halfpence per 
dozen—cherries, pomegranates, nuts, apples, quinces, pears, 
and grapes of eighteen varieties, costing less than an anna 
for several pounds, are among the supplies which the Kash- 
mirian gardens yield. Hops prosper well, and are likely soon 
to be in demand for the Indian breweries; wine and cider were 
at one time made ; and though the climate is not warm enough 
for the sugar cane, cotton of fair quality can be raised. Dr. 
Wakefield expresses an unavailing regret that we ever parted 
with Kashmir. The £750,000 which Guleb Singh gave for 
it was as nothing compared with the value of the splendid 
country. Here the Englishman might live, multiply, and 
flourish as he can do nowhere else in India. In the Happy 
Valley the retired soldiers of the Indian Army might take up 
land, and in time form a miniature England in the heart of 
Asia, “a stronghold in time of war, held and guarded by the 
loyal sons of Albion, ever willing and ready to shed their 
own and children’s blood in defence of their home and the 
other provinces that together form our Imperial dominion in 
the East.” But the chance was allowed to slip by, though if 
the knavery of the Maharajah—which has lately been sus- 
piciously latent—forces us to take him in hand, we forget 
that in these days the helm of state may be held by men 
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capable of appreciating the mistake of the past, and 


rectifying it once and for ever for the future. Dr. Wakefield’s 


volume has that rare feature among the works of amateur 
authors, an index, and, in addition to an excellent map, is 
illustrated by a number of chromolithographs, the execution 
of which leave nothing to be desired. 


A Holiday in Iceland. By N. L. Van Gruisen, jun. 
(Elliot Stock.) —The author of this slim volume need not 
have appended the explanatory “jun.” to his name. The 
perusal of a very few pages of it indicates that he is not only 
a very young man, but a traveller “fresh and green in this 
old world.” It is pleasant to discover that there are folks in 
England simple enough to consider an island so easily 
reached as Iceland, and every summer inundated by 
Cockayne, inaccessible as Greenland or as little known to the 
world at large. However, Mr. Van Gruisen, jun., thinks it 
necessary to tell us that “ I chanced to mention to my friend 
Fred D—— more in the spirit of fun than earnestness that a 
trip to Iceland in the summer would be very enjoyable as 
well as a very novel mode of spending a holiday. Somewhat 
to my surprise, he received the idea with enthusiasm, and 
immediately commenced searching for whatever information 
he could get of this little known country—«/tima Thule.” 
This not very grammatical paragraph is the key-note to the 
whole of the young tourist’s narration. They failed to get 
much “information of” a country about which some shelf-fuls 
of books have been written in English alone, except from 
Capt. Burton’s heavy compilation. But they commenced 
their preparations as if they were about starting for the 
polarregions. The preparations are amusing, if for nothing 
else than the extreme verdancy they displayed, and when, 
taken in connection with the fact that these equipments 
ended by the purchase of a Cook’s tourist ticket, the reader 
is inclined to smile. But if Iceland is to the young people’s 


-mind far-off, even Edinburgh is strange, for we are not even 


spared the minutest details of how they arrived at Leith, and 
got on board the vessel which they throughout style the 
“ Phonix,” the Danish ‘6 ” being evidently a strange letter 
to them. In Edinburgh more stores were laid in—including 
forty boxes of sardines, and so forth. Several pages are 
devoted to these trifles, not omitting a narration of how the 
novices got acquainted with a London attorney, “a man of 
gigantic height,” who arrived at the steamer in “a hackney 
coach,” which is, we suppose, Dutch English for a cab. 
In Iceland we have the same elaborate details about the 
trivialities of a very ordinary tour. We are told that “a 
regular Arctic storm of hail and rain” was encountered— 
the fact being that Arctic storms are not of hail and rain. 
To lament that there is nothing new in the book would be 
to grieve unreasonably. But the writer ought at least to 
have stated the ordinary tourist facts correctly. “ Mr. 
Muller” ought to have been “ Miiller,” a very difierent name. 
“Dr. Hjalekin” is unknown in Iceland, though “ Dr. 
Hijaltalin” is a familiar personage. There is, of course, 
more than “one” or half-a-dozen “ schools” in Iceland. The 
writer fancies that the theological college in Rejkjavik is 
only a village school. It is a high-class “ seminarium” 
—and one might as well say that Oxford and Cam- 
bridge are the only two “schools” in England. Neither 
is it even approximately correct to say that “ Rejk- 
javik was built so long ago as 750 A.D.,” while the 
account of the discovery of the country is also incorrect. 
It is absurd to read of the Iceland bogs being dotted with 
“a little plant of the cotton species.” It is the familiar 
Eriophorum of every British moorland, though the tourists 
gravely wonder “ whether it might not be turned to some use 
in the spinning line.” Neither (p. 34) does the eider duck live 
on shellfish, while an English farmer will guffaw at learning 
that “the practice of milking ewes” is now “ quite obsolete 
in England,” But-it is needless to break such a butterfly 
on the wheel. The writer saw nothing which there 
was the slightest necessity for publishing an account of, 
while his knowledge and literary powers are quite un- 
equal to even the modest task of telling the twice (or 
twenty times) told tale of a Cook’s tour to Iceland. There 
are, however, five excellent photographs in the book. But 
as Mr. Van Gruisen gives no inkling as to their source, 
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he does not afford Us an opportunity of congratulating hina 
on presenting his readers with at least one new and useful 
feature for their money. — 
A Year in India, By A. G, Shiel.) Samuel Tinsley andCo.) 
—It is difficult to determine for what purpose this book has 
been written. As far as we can sée, it fulfils no recognised 
object, for as an instructive work it fails, since it teaches 
nothing that is not well known, and its interest is, at best, 
barely maintained. There are portions sufficiently amusing 
to redeem it from absolute boredom ; but an egotistical 
vein pervades the whole which militates sorely against ‘its 
success. The author has thought fit, in a chapter entitled 
“A Preliminary Canter,” to preface his “ Year in India” by an 
account of a conventional tour in Switzerland and the ascent 
of Mont Blanc. While giving him every credit for having 
accomplished his object and having attained the summit of 
his ambition—and of the mountain—we question whether 
this incident will have as much interest for the reading 
public as he seems to imagine. Before commencing a review 
of the actual experiences gained by Mr. Shiel in the East, 
it may be as well to question the accuracy of his title, “A 
Year in India.” ‘Turning to page 321, we find the following : 
“T have now been eighteen months in India,” &c., which does 


not quite agree with the length of time set forth on the title- . 
page. However, six months more or less in these days of 


rapid travel do not signify much, so we will pass on to the 
body of the work. After treating us to several pages filled 
with descriptions of his dejected state of mind at leaving his 
native shore, the writer bursts from the ridiculous into the 
sublime, and, soaring to visionary heights, places before us a 
summit with “ vast masses of cumuli, magnificent conflagra- 
tions of red and gold.” Indeed, throughout the book: the 
same “high-falutin ” tone is adopted. Gas-lamps are “multi- 
tudinous scintillations,” the sun is “a luminary whose very 
maculations influence cycles of commercial depression,” and 
of course India itself is “the coral strand of fabled Ind.” With 
all this flowery word-painting it is hardly too much to expect 
that the author should have so far condescended, during his 
year (or eighteen months), as to have learnt enough of the 
language of “fabled Ind” to have enabled him to give with 
tolerable accuracy the few words of the vernacular in which 
he indulges. Certainly in a note at the end of the volume 
he asserts that the words and phrases of Hindustani intro- 
duced make no pretentions to any sort of correctness, But 
this is no excuse for writing “sahib” as “sab,” or calling a 
“ticka gharee” a “ticka,” that word signifying merely “hired.” 
Occasionally Mr. Shiel is inspired by the Muses and bursts 
into poetry, the merits of which we must leave to his 
readers to determine, Against one chapter, however, we must 
protest; it is to be found at page 118, and is called “ At the 
Hills.” Here the author attempts to be funny on the subject 
of flirtations and grass-widows, and degenerates almost, if not 
quite, into-vulgarity. Putting on one side the exaggerated 
style, there is much exceedingly good descriptive writing, 
and the places he visits are happily knocked off. Mr. Shiel 
is evidently a keen observer, and when he has corrected 
himself of the unpleasant habit of straining after effects by 
the adoption of long words; and has learnt to divest himself 
of the notion that to calla spade an agricultural implement 
shows high culture, he will doubtless give us a pleasant 
enough book. As it is we consider that “A Year in India,” 
having been weighed in the balance, is found wanting. —. 
Across the Zodiac.. By Percy Greg. 2 vols, (Triibner 
and Co.)—Among books of'travel and adventure, “ Across 
the Zodiac” is certainly entitled to take high rank, since it 
treats of nothing less than a voyage through “ forty million 
miles of space,” in a vessel propelled by “apergic” forces 
and with the planet Mars for its port. The solitary excur- 
sionist, whom we are invited to accompany, reaches his 
destination in safety, and his “ Astronaut,” in its harbour on 
a mountain side, becomes an object of absorbing curiosity to 
the inhabitants of the new sphere. We suspect Mr. Greg, 
however, of designing to awaken a keener interest in his 
readers than that which the novel features of so striking an 
expedition might excite in them. Beneath his thin, but 
well-managed, disguise of a visit to the far-off planet, we 
rather think our author intends to present us with a_pro- 
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to effect 
in the ‘course of the next few centuries, for the dwellers on 
this earth of ours. It is certainly, read thus between the 


‘lines, and from Mr. Greg’s point of view, a sufficiently 


gloomy outlook ; and we are not at all sure but that there 
is a considerable substratum of truth under the evident and 
clever, if not very originally-conceived form of satire. The 


‘Martial people, as a race, are supposed in most essentials to 


resemble terrestrial folks, but to be so far in advance of us as 
to have practically “carried out the doctrines of our most 
advanced philosophers” (vol. i., p. 138). In electricity, for 
instance, results are shown beyond the most ambitious 
dreams of an Edison, such household and domestic 
service as is not performed by trained animals being literally 
“ conducted” in Mars altogether by means of “ currents” 
and invisible “forces.” So successful, indeed, has science 
become in all its branches, so to speak, that doubters of its 
universal infallibility are consigned to lunatic asylums. 
Religious beliefs are altogether exploded, and the “ bigotry 
of scepticism ” has caused history to repeat itselfin a new 
form of Inquisition. Women, of course, among such an 
advanced race, have naturally enjoyed full “ rights ” for ages. 
Unluckily our visitor arrives when the reaction has for some 
little time set in. The “higher education” had already 
reached and passed a pitch of development at which it had 
been found that “those girls who distinguished themselves in 
examinations were, with scarcely an exception, unattractive 
as wives and unfit to be mothers ” (p. 133). Some tentative 
and repressive measures had been tried, but, by the date at 
which we are introduced, the final results were distinctly un- 
pleasant. For these not unamusing details, and for the 
hero’s subsequent adventures and their tragical close, we 
must refer our readers to the book itself. They make two 
volumes, which are very well worth reading. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


The Cambridge Bible for Schools. The Epistle of Paul 
the Apostle to the Romans. With Introduction and Notes 
by Rev. H. C. G. Moule, M.A. (Cambridge: At the Uni- 
versity Press. London : Cambridge Warehouse, Paternoster 
Row.)—It is seldom we have met with a work so remarkable 

for the compression and condensation of all that is valuable 
in the smallest possible space as in the volume before us. 
Within its limited pages we have “a sketch of the Life of 
St. Paul,” which really amounts to a full and excellent bio- 
graphy ; we have further a critical account of the date of the 
Epistle to the Romans, of its language, and of its genuineness. 
There is also a remarkable parallel drawn between the Epistle 
to the Romans and that of St. Paul to the Galatians. A 
chapter is devoted to the quotations from the Old Testament, 
and one to the Apostle’s argument in the Epistle to the 
Romans. We have also a reprint of the authorised version 
text, an excellent index for reference, and a series of useful 
appendices which treat of the Rabbinical doctrines of merit, 
the apparent discrepancy between St. James and St. Paul 
on the doctrine of justification by works and by faith, the 
nature of imputed sin, the Pauline doctrines of election, pre- 
destination, and reprobation. We are glad to see that the 
mistranslations of the authorised version are corrected, and 
as a rule with taste and accuracy. The notes are numerous, 
full of matter, to the point, and leave no real difficulty or 
obscurity unexplained. Now and then, however, the editor’s 
comments are a trifle unwarrantable. Take for example the 
following extraordinary assertion :—“It is a profound cha- 
racteristic of all Scripture to be always om the side of God.” 
Now if Scripture is, as assumed by the writer and the Chris- 
tian world, nothing else but the voice of God Himself speak- 
ing through the inspired writers to His people, the wonder 
would be, not that they are on the side of God, but that they 
were not on God's side. 

The Academics of Cicero. Translated by James S. Reid. 
(Macmillan and Co.)—The translation before us is intended 
to form an adjunct to the author’s revised issue of the Latin 
text of the “Academica.” There is a twofold interest 
attached to this work—that it is not only a key, and that of 
the most practical kind, to a difficult Latin text, but its 
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‘notes and introduction supply a commentary of the utmost 
-value to the careful student of the Ciceronian Academics. “En 
the translation accuracy has been studied rather than finish 6f 
style, though many of the sentences reproduce the 

flow and re-echo much of the music of the Ciceronian 
cadences. There is an additional interest in the work for 
non-classical readers, who wish to learn the form in which 
philosophical problems presented themselves in Cicero’s 
days to the most speculative minds of Rome. It has been 
rightly felt of late years, and especially in Germany, that the 
vast historical importance of post-Aristotelean systems entitles 
them to a larger share of attention than they have hitherto 
received at the hand of students of ancient philosophy.» The 
controversy presented to us in Cicero’s Academics is one 
which must ever possess an enduring interest and an unfail- 
ing charm for the modern student of philosophy, for there is 
no ancient work (if we exclude the writings of Sextus Emperi- 
cus) which presents to a greater extent, as Mr. Reid well 
observes, points of resemblance in the modern literature .of 
philosophy. In the translation we venture to suggest that 
in the rendering of “ virtus,” “ comprehensio,” and “per- 
ceptio,” in some passages scant justice is rendered to the 
mind and meaning of Cicero. For “ virtus,” rendered by 
Mr. Reid “ virtue,” we suggest excellence as the most com- 
prehensive, applicable as Cicero makes it to moral, physical, 
and intellectual excelience ; and for Mr. Reid’s “apprehension” 
(comprehensio), we prefer understanding, and for “perceptio,” 
which he renders “perception,” we prefer apprehension, .as 
more suited to the majority of passages. 

Pitt Press Series: The Anabasis of Xenophon, VI. With 
English Notes by Alfred Pretor, M.A. Cait Sulit Casaris 
De Bello Gallico Commentariorum, I., 17. With English 
Notes by A. G. Peskett, M.A., Cambridge. (University 
Press.)—In Mr. Pretor’s edition of the Anabasis the text of 
Kihner has been followed in the main, while the exhaustive 
and admirable notes of the great-German editor have been 
largely utilised. These notes deal with the minutest as well 
as the most important difficulties in construction, and all 
questions of history, antiquity, and geography are briefly but 
very effectually elucidated. Mr. Peskett’s edition of the 
earlier commentaries of Czsar on the Gallic war is much 
indebted to the recent valuable works of M. Ernest Desgar- 
dins and of Johann Cuno. The two excellent maps which 
accompany these pages are taken on an abridged scale from 
Napoleon’s Atlas. The notes are scholarly, short, and a real 
help to the most elementary beginners in Latin prose. 

Clarendon Press Series; Second Greek Reader. Selections 
Jrom Herodotus and Xenophon. With Introduction, Notes, 
and Vocabulary by A. M. Bell, M.A. Oxford. (Clarendon 
Press.)—This work is a novel experiment in the way of 
Greek education, and one which is as deserving of success 
as it is courageous in its design. The experiment seeks to 
combine the charm of Herodotean story with the beauty and 
elegance of the Attic Greek of Xenophon. The author of 
the “ Anabasis” is not an attractive writer, and therefore it 
is hardly wise to plunge a boy beginning Greek prose into 
his pages. Mr. Bell, however, here gives us Herodotus in 
Attic Greek, and a very useful and charming work he has 
produced—full, as it is, of delightful pictures of Greek history 
and of Greek life at their highest point of fascination, and 
written as it is in simple, elegant Greek, after the very model 
of Xenophon. The work is introduced with a very useful 
Syntax, which contains a methodical account of all the con- 
structions in the text, while care is taken to point out that the 
rules of Greek Syntax are not unknown mysteries which 
appear from strange sources in our grammars, but simply 
the examples of the common principles of all languages 
more or less adapted to the special needs of any one 
language. The work is further enriched by an excellent 
sketch of the life of Herodotus, a series of very sensible 
notes, and some good selections from the most attractive 
portions of Xenophon. There is also a full vocabulary at 
the end of the book, which abounds, we are glad to-see, in 
some excellent specimens of practical comparative philology 
—as, for example, when the Greek word 4dvs is connected by 
the roots with the Latin word svavis and the English word 
sweet. The only drawback to the work is what we hold 
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to be its inadequate treatment of the Greek particles, which 


play so important and so frequent a part in Greek prose. 

Second Latin Writer. By George L. Bennet, M.A. 
(Rivington.)—This unpretending manual contains a series of 
admirable hints for Latin prose composition, and also a 
series of well-selected graduated continuous exercises with 
suitable notes. 

7. Macci Plauti Captivi. Edited by Edward A. Sonnen- 
schein, M.A. (W. Sonnenschein and Allen.)—We have in 
these pages by far the best English edition of Plautus’s “ Cap- 
tivi,” with an introduction, critical apparatus, explanatory 
notes, and an appendix, which is enriched with copious notes 
and emendations by that prince of scholars, Richard Bentley, 
on the whole of Plautus now in manuscript in the British 
Museum. The introduction is of special value as an intro- 
duction, not merely to the “Captivi,” but to the study of 
Plautus, dealing as it does with all the elements which make 
up the sum total of Plautus’s character as a dramatist, and 
the specialities of his language and his versification. It is 
particularly on this ground that we recommend the work as 
manifestly the most useful book a student can take up on 
making his first acquaintanceship with Plautus, The text 
is founded upon the best MS. available, and fully reflects the 
most fruitful results recently obtained in the field of Plautine 
textual criticism. Inthe notes the editor has made consi- 
derable use of Dr. Brix’s famous commentary on the “ Cap- 
tivi” and the “ Trinumnus.” The labours, too, of Ussing, 
Geppert, and Lorenz have been wisely utilised. In dealing 
with the difficult question of the Prosody of Plautus, our 
editor follows the main lines laid down by Dr. Brix, with the 
exception of the doctrine of the “hiatus,” for which he held 
himself alone responsible. Whether we accept the judgment 
of Lessing or not, who held “ The Captivi” to be the best 
comedy ever produced on the stage, there can be no question 
that it abounds in inimitable humour and absorbing interest, 
and is especially exempt from that grossness which make 
the other plays of Plautus so objectionable as school-books. 
On a few points of translation we beg to differ from our com- 


mentator. At page 80, for example, for sese, “only them-. 


selves” (which would be “ solos se” in Latin), we prefer to 
render “their own selves.” Again, at page 86, “ terrisiris 
cena” is not so much “a countryfied meal” (“ agrestis cena”) 
as a meal of vegetables (what the earth produces). Again, at 
page 105, our commentator renders “nunc illud est quum” 
by “now the point of time has arrived at which,” where we 
prefer the simple and more literal rendering, and “now that 
time (¢empus) is come when.” 

Easy Lessonson Heat. By C. A. Martineau. (Macmillan 
and Co.)—This is one of the most readable and interesting 
little books on science that has come under our notice. We 
are inclined to pardon the intrusion of a new series among 
those already existing for the sake of this charming little 
treatise. Itis pleasantly written, accurate, and thorough as 
far as it goes. Few subjects are better calculated to awake 
the interest of young people than the phenomena of Heat. 
Much that is familiar to us in ordinary life is explicable 
by a knowledge of the principles of this science ; and the 
little book before us reveals the secret of many a hidden 
mystery. The study of the subject, as presented in this 
volume, affords a connected series of object-lessons, far 
superior, for their discipline and information, to the con- 
fused medley of scientific facts of which the generality of 
object-lessons consist. Where we find so much to praise, it 
is of small moment if we refer to slight shortcomings, inci- 
dental rather to the subject itself than to the mariner in 
which it is treated. The chapter on Specific Heat is less 
satisfactory than other parts of the book, and we regret that 
temperatures throughout should not have been referred to 
Centigrade instead of to Fahrenheit’s thermometers. 

Easy Lessons in Light. By Mrs. W. Awdry. (Macmil- 
lan and Co.)—The companion volume on Light is less satis- 
factory. Although written with considerable power of illus- 
tration, the subject does not lend itself so easily to the style 
of teaching introduced into these volumes. There is a 
psychological order in which subjects should be presented 
to children which differs very frequently. from their logical 


sequence. The phenomena of diffraction and the. experi- | 
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ments for measuring the velocity and wave-lengths of light 
cannot be made intelligible to children of the age for which 
these volumes are intended ; and the vague and foggy con- 
ceptions which alone they can obtain are often more harmful 
than beneficial. The phenomena of light which can be ex- 
plained satisfactorily to young children are very few. They 
may be interested in the brilliant experiments with which 
one well-known physicist delights juvenile audiences ; but 
the scientific knowledge which they are capable of deriving 
from them is extremely limited. Where the experiments are 
wanting, the lessons are dull in the extreme. It is hardly 
too much to say that scarcely a single subject touched upon 
in this book is. explained with sufficient fulness to render it 
clear and intelligible, and this through no fault of the writer: 
The requirements of the series will, we suppose, necessitate 
the publication of similar “ Easy Lessons” in every branch 
of physical and, possibly, of natural science ; but we think the 
Editor would do well,in each case, to satisfy himself, that the 
subject admits of the kind of treatment exemplified in these 
two volumes. 

Primer of the Industrial Geography of Great Britain and 
Ireland. By G. Phillips Bevan, F.G.S., F.S.S. (W. S. Son- 
nenschein and Allen.)—This is the first of a series (another 
series !) of text-books and primers, adapted to technical edu. 
cation. It treats of the geographical distributions of the 
several British industries, including hardware and textile 
trades, agriculture, food, drink, &c. Much of the information 
it affords is found in the best known text-books on geo- 
graphy, which relieve the tedium of learning the names and 
positions of towns by describing the industries connected 
with them. The book is carefully prepared, and will be 
found useful in technical schools. For the purposes of 
ordinary education it is unnecessary. 

A First Italian Course (John Murray) is a remarkable 
proof of the advance which has been made of late years in 
the art of teaching. This small volume of but little over 
200 pages contains an Italian grammar, a delectus, exercises, 
and a vocabulary, with the help of which a learner of average 
intelligence can undoubtedly obtain so thorough a know- 
ledge of the elements of the Italian language, as, after having 
gone through it from beginning to end, to require no more 
than practice in speaking and reading to become a thorough 
proficient. It has been drawn up by Professor Ricié, of the © 
City of London College, on the plan of Dr. William Smith’s 
Latin Principia, and is clear, systematic, and as easy asa 
primer can be. On the points which present the most 
difficulty to English students—as for instance the use of the 
compound tense, the conjunctive mood, and the reflective 
verbs—it is particularly explicit, and not the least valuable 
feature of the work is the frequent use made of the analogy 
with Latin of which the elements at least are familiar to most 
students of its modern daughter. Altogether this book is 
undoubtedly the best which has hitherto appeared on the 


subject. 





CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 
eee is much less prolific in books for the young than: 
Christmas, yet a goodly number has accumulated on 
our shelves during the last few weeks, proving that ample. 
provision has been made for indoor amusement in case the 
holiday period should prove wet and unfavourable alike for 
the sports which healthy boys and girls too generally prefer. 
to the most entrancing story. 

Beginning with books for boys, we first find our old friend, 
R. M. Ballantyne, the author of so many works of adventure 
that the mere list of them would almost fill a column. His 
Philosopher Fack; a Tale of the Southern Seas (James 
Nisbet and Co.), is a great improvement on “ Post Haste,” 
of which we were unfortunately not able to give a favourable, 
opinion. It is a genuine old book of adventures, startling, 
possibly improbable, but highly exciting and thoroughly 
healthy, and the illustrations are excellent.—Messrs. Marcus 
Ward and Co. reprint Mr. Parkes Gilmore’s (“ Ubique”) 
Adventures in Many Lands, one of the most attractive and. 
absorbing boys’ books ever written, and one which will. 
fascinate older readers as well. The illustrations by Sidney 
P. Hall are very clever, though occasionally—as, for in- 
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stance, the frontispiece—somewhat ghastly.—The Boys Own 








evidently taken from old blocks. The same publishers igsue’ 
The Child’s Own Book of Poetry, in the same inexpensive 


Toymaker, by E. Landells (Griffith and Farran), is a capital ) 
though not unattractive style. It contains some ‘old 


little volume for rainy days and convalescent children. It 


gives instructions how to make cardboard toys, racks, kites, 
boats, and all sorts of amusing trifles, but also includes more 
serious matters—such as artificial flies and bows and arrows, 


favourites, and is sufficiently described by the title. This 
little volume is well adapted for very young children.— The 
Children’s Picture Gift-Book of Music and Song (Watd, 
Lock, and, Co.) contains nursery-songs and rhymes in the 


i | —Theodore,; or, The Crusades, by Mrs. Hofland, is one of 
; the most recent volumes of the “Favourite Library” 
(Griffith and Farran). The author is an old favourite ; but 
we are inclined to think that juvenile readers will be some- 
what impatient of the quantity of instruction attempted to be 
conveyed in this little book—Puzzledom for Fireside A muse- 
ment, by “One of the Old Boys ” (Hand and Heart Publish- 
ing Office), full of charades, conundrums, anagrams, 
acrostics, rebuses, and all the other puzzles with which 
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first part, and hymns and moral poems in the second, set to 
music and illustrated with fanciful woodcuts. It is a charm- 
ing gift-book, as music, poetry, and illustrations are all 
bright and good. 

“ Burdock was a prickly old elf, who spent his life in mis- 
chief. Ifhe found a caterpillar comfortably feeding on a leaf, 
he would stroke his hairy back the wrong way till the poor 
creature’s feelings were indescribable. If he met a snail 
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young and old minds can be worried or amused, is equally 
adapted for children of both sexes. The little volume, 
which appears ratherdevoid of humour, is supplied with use- 
ful explanations of the various forms of puzzles it contains. 
It is thoroughly unobjectionable. The same company pub- 
lish the Hand and Heart Christmas Box of Fireside Tales 
aud Sketches, by various contributors, among whom we notice 
the names of Mrs. H. B. Stowe and the late Mrs. Balfour. 
This is a series of short, highly-moral tales of a distinctly 
“ goody” character. 

Of books with a still more decided religious tendency, we 


have Zhe King’s Story Book, by Mark Evans (C. Kegan 


Paul and Co), containing tales from the New Testament, 
told in simple language, but rather strongly modernised and 
enriched by references to familiar and contemporary life. 
The little volume has four good outline illustrations, and a 
perspective map of Lake Galilee and its vicinity—Gathered 
Clusters from Scripture Pages,a “book for parents, teachers, 
and children,” by Lady Hope (Macniven and Wallace, Edin- 
burgh), is intended for Sunday-school teaching and contains 
an introductory chapter in which the author describes the 


taking a quiet stroll, he would slip behind him and push him 
to make him hot, and the snail would get all flustered and out 
of breath, for snails cannot bear to be hurried.” This is the 
opening passage of Mustard and Cress, their surprising 
Adventures, and the Downfall of Burdock, by G. O. Murray 
(Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday), than which a more amusing 
little book has, we think, never appeared. It is fortunately 
utterly devoid of any moral teaching whatever ; but the adven- 
tures it describes are so comical, the observations of the ways 
of animals so humorous, and the fancy which enriches it so 
pleasant, that it scarcely needs the aid of twenty-four capi- 
tally drawn illustrations to be exceedingly attractive. We 
only regret that we have not space to tell of the adventures 
of Mustard and Cress, of their fight over the fish, and of Mr, 
and Mrs. Tomtit’s revenge for the destruction of their off- 
spring by Burdock. In a similar style is Daddy Swallow, 
and other Little Stories (Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday), of 
which the author remains unfortunately anonymous, If his 
name were on the title-page, he would receive an ovation 
from young and old ; from the former for the frolicsome and 
charming adventures of his animal and vegetable friends, 
from the latter for the delicate sarcasm on many men and 





improper behaviour of some children on Sundays, and then 
proceeds to show how quiet and virtuous their parents and 
teachers may make them if only her advice be followed. 
Semi-dramatic scenes of what occurs in the Sunday school 
then follow, containing the teachers’ explanations and ques- 


women veiled in the histories of crabs, woodpeckers, and 

even buttercups. It is impossible to say too much in praise 

of this and the former book. 
On the Leads; or, What the Planets Saw, by A. H. 
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tions and the children’s answers. We can scarcely imagine 
a system of instruction more calculated to puzzle children 
and make them believe that religion is a farrago of incom- 
prehensible nonsense. It is full of illogical abstractions and 
of those wilful perversions of the simple Word of God which 
have always been the delight of subtle commentators and 
the horror of the real scholar.—Royal Law; or, the Words of 
the King, by Emma Marshall (Hand and Heart Publishing 
Company), is a little volume containing wholesome Sunday 
stories. They are simple and natural, and generally end by 
the conversion of the old or young sinner through the good 
example of parents and friends.—7he Little Pilgrim, by 
Helen Petrie (Griffith and Farran), isa charming little book 
telling in rather poor verse the adventures of a child who 
fancied herself Christian and resolved also to make a Progress. 
Even if the poetry were bad (which it is not), the delightful 
sketches would make this volume a pleasant acquisition.— 
Of Zhe Old Looking-Glass, by Maria Louisa Charlesworth 
(Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday), the fourteenth thousand has 
already appeared —a sufficient proof of its popularity among 
a certain class of readers.—We should be sorry to place 
Twice Parted, a Christmas book for the young, by Gervais 
White (Remington and Co.), in the hands of any children in 
whom we were interested, as the whole story turns on the 
fact that Lizzie’s mother was never married. Such subjects 
are surely totally unfit for children’s books. 


Among works for girls, we have Vsobel’s Thimble, by 
Minnie Young (Newman and Co.), which is the short story 
of a golden thimble told by itself, after the old fashion of 
Mrs. Marcet’s drop of water. It is quite unobjectionable, 
but will, we think, be considered by most young ladies to be 
rather dull.— Summerhouse Stories : Tales told to the Little 
Ones, by M. A. Paul (Ward, Lock, and Co.), belongs to a 
higher class of literature, containing, as it does,-healthy and 
interesting little stories. But scant attention has been paid 
to the “ get-up” of this little volume, the illustrations being 


Strange Batson (Griffith and Farran), is a description of the 
planets put into the form, supposed to be attractive for chil- 
dren, of dialogue. It gives a good idea of the movements of 
the stars, but though the author says he does not wish his 
little work to be “a lesson in disguise,” we do not know what 
else it is. There is, however, no objection to disguising les- 
sons any more than there is to covering pills with silver-leaf 
if the patients swallow the pills and the children the lessons 
any easier for their flimsy covering. This, however, we take 


leave to doubt.— Botany for Children, an illustrated elemen- 


tary text-book for junior classes and young children, by the 


Rev. George Henslow (Edward Stanford), appears frankly as — 


a book of instruction, and nothing else, and might equally 
well be included in our list of educational works. This is a 
capital little work, making botany easy to young children by 
using familiar flowers as illustrative of their separate parts 
and the families to which they belong. The. distinctive 
marks of each natural order are clearly described, one 
example only of each being quoted, and its seasons and 
habits stated. The illustrations, though uncoloured, are 
clear and accurate.—Chit-Chat, by Puck (W. Swan Sonnen- 
schein and Allen), consists of some of Richard Gustaffson’s 
Swedish tales, translated into English by Albert Alberg. 
Some of these stories are peculiar and rather weird, but all 
will be welcome to English children. 3.) ee 


FICTION. . ined 
Mademoiselle de Mersac. By W. E. Norris, Author of 
“Heaps of Money.” (Smith, Elder, and Co.)—At the con- 


clusion of this book the heroine dies of scarlet fever, not 


because the author cannot extricate her from a tangle, but 
simply, as it appears, because she might, after all, not have 
been happy with Barrington, the man of her choice, whose 
disposition was too romantic for him to be satisfied with 
domestic and every-day life. While fully acknowledging the 
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ability of Mr. Norris as an author, and the ‘many excellent 
points in the story, we cannot help considering the end un- 
necessarily sad, and the reason for it quite insufficient. 
Novel-readers are generally well satisfied to take the marriage 
life of the heroine on trust, and to consider everything hap- 
pily settled if she drives off in a carriage behind four greys 
and by the side of the good-looking and wealthy bridegroom, 
To disappoint them of the wedding, and suddenly, with- 
out any satisfactory cause, to substitute a funeral, after 
the heroine has been more or less worried throughout three 
long volumes, and has conquered her difficulties, seen clearly 
into her heart, and satisfied both her noble-hearted admirer, 
Saint Luc, whom she does not love, and her somewhat 
eccentric one, Barrington, whom she does, partakes too 
much of the nature of a “ sell” to be anything but distressing. 
Beyond the charming old Duchess, who objects to, but 
tolerates Jeanne de Mersac and her brother Léon’s ména- 
gerie in Algiers, and Jeanne, there is no female character in 
whom the reader's interest is aroused. And of the heroine 
it is not too much to say that if one met her in this world 
one would be inclined to call her rather a disagreeable girl. 
She snubs people constantly, she has unfounded suspicions 
about her and her brother’s best friend, she prefers the free- 
and-easy Englishman who has no firmness of character to 
the courtly and generous Saint Luc, and she flirts desperately 
with the former though engaged to the latter. Her heart is 
centred on her frivolous brother, to whom she is finally 
sacrificed. But, notwithstanding the unsatisfactory nature of 
the story, “ Mademoiselle de Mersac” is neither uninterest- 
ing nor ill-written. Some of the descriptive portions— 
notably the excursion into Kabylia—are admirably done, 
and the novel surroundings in which a great portion of the 
tale takes place imparts a certain freshness and zest which 
helps the reader to bear patiently with the heroine’s per- 
verseness and the cross purposes of the subsidiary charac- 
ters. We believe that Mr. Norris will do better than this if 
he does not write in too great a hurry, and continues to re- 
member that the object of a novel is after all to satisfy his 
readers. His English is a pleasant exception to that of the 
ordinary novelist, and the book would be thoroughly enjoy- 
able were it not for the faults we have pointed out. 

Fulian Claughton, or Lad Life in Norfolk. By G.S. 
Chester, B.A. (Marcus Ward and Co.)—A volume of 
adventure thrown into the form of autobiography, and in 
which the overwhelming interest which the narrator 
evidently takes in himself should certainly arouse some 
corresponding amount of interest in his readers. But, truth 
to say, neither the hero nor his adventures are of an enter- 
taining sort. We have to begin at the beginning, as the 
children say ; we are introduced to Mr. Julian Claughton in 
the first stage of his career, as the infant son of a “ cadger,” 
we watch his development into a “ chorister,” and we finally 
leave him as the “curator” of a Midland Muse um. Such value 
as the story possesses, and at the best it is but slight, is in 
its local colouring. Even this, however, is obscured, by the 
dragging in of promiscuous gipsies and “ Genovese ” (?) on 
the scene, and what plot there is, is rendered more dull than 
need be, by the hero’s habit of indulging in frequent fits of 
inapt and prosy moralising. 

Folly. A Novel. 3 vols. By Mrs. Newton Sears. 
(Remington and Co.)—Titles, we know, are apt to prove 
treacherous, labels to be occasionally misleading, and even 
descriptive announcements are not always and altogether to 
be relied upon. - When, therefore, we find an author frankly 
prefixing a name to her novel which quite accurately de- 
scribes its nature and contents, we feel that such rare can- 
dour deserves prompt and full recognition. ‘ Folly” is the 
cognomen which Mrs. Newton Sears has bestowed on her 
book, and never bantling did more credit to its sponsors in 
fulfilling the promise of its name. More utter “folly” we 
honestly own it has seldom fallen to our fortune to read. 
And, to descend to detail, we must also acknowledge that 
where the author follows a like consistent plan with her cha- 
racters a like desirable result is obtained. Miss Kiljoy, for 
instance, and Mr. and Mrs. Sourby, are fully up to the mark 
in those mirth-destroying qualities which their names would 
lead us to expect of them. .Unluckily, however, there is a 
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considerable remnant left of unlabelled “lords ” and lovers 


and lunatics, among whom, when deprived of these safe » 


signal-posts in the way of description, we seem to get a little 
astray. On the whole, the mad people strike us as behaving 
in a slightly less senseless manner than the sane ones. The 
heroine specially, who at the age of eighteen, and being 
transcendently lovely besides, safely “ chaperones” a victim 
to hereditary insanity on a Continental tour, we must own we 
utterly fail to comprehend. Perhaps it is hername! Ina 
careless moment the author has wildly christened her Gladys, 
and to this comparatively unmeaning title may perhaps in a 
degree be ascribed her many absolutely unmeaning and un- 
accountable vagaries. We iay down the book, at any rate, 
with the clear conclusion that its name has been most justly 
conferred, but that we should deserve to share it, if, by any 
chance, we ever took it up again. 

Lily of the Valley. By Mrs. Randolph. ‘Three vols. (Hurst 
and Blackett.)—A very pretty and romantic tale, based on 
one of the oldest of the dear old nursery legends, and 
modernised in very picturesque and original fashion. Like 
the Sleeping Beauty, who lived so carefully guarded in her 
castle, and even in its very topmost tower, after all, ran the 
fated needle into her fair hand, and then slept on till the 
Prince arrived to awake her, so does Lily dwell in her shut- 
in valley till her Prince comes to break the spell. But 
not from fear of fairy prophecy has Lily been so jealously 
immured. A more real dread, and of a more dire calamity, 
has induced her guardians to enclose Lily as strictly as if 
within the “ narrowing nunnery walls” of a convent. Her 
mother has died insane, and madness has been hereditary in 
the female members of her family for four generations. In 
view of the fate which thus seemingly hangs over Lily, her 
uncle and aunt, to whose charge she is left, determine that not 
only shall she never marry, but shall never even conceive the 
wish, or have the opportunity of doing so. To this end her 
education is conducted on a perfectly novel plan, and with 
the object of letting the emotions slumber, and of excluding 
all chance of companionships which might develop into love: 
Thus Lily arrives at the age of nineteen without ever having 
been outside the (luckily) extensive, private domains of her 
uncle. But, one fatal day, she has lighted on an unexpur- 
gated Shakespeare in the library, and “ Romeo and Juliet” 


serves to her as a revelation. And by-and-by, as we said, 
in spite of the locked gates, she meets the inevitable Prince.’ 


All this part of the tale is very charming ; perhaps Lily’s sub- 
sequent adventures—as “deep into the dying day, through 
all the world she followed him ”—are somewhat less so ; but 
the way in which the fates in the end are reconciled, and all 
chance of the hereditary curse averted, is very ingeniously 
managed. We shall not disclose the plot; readers who 
begin the book are quite sure to finish it for themselves, and 
so, to be able to rejoice in its orthodox ending of “ they 
lived happily ever after.” i 


Prince Hugo. By Miss Grant. Three vols. (Chapman 
and Hall.)—By the many to whom novel reading is a relax- 
ation, and in a yet greater degree by the few to whom it is 
a task, a book which, from beginning to end, affords pure 
pleasure in the perusal must be gladly welcomed. To say that 
“ Prince Hugo ” deserves this unusual warmth of reception 
is to do it the merest justice. The story is clever, original, 
and entertaining in the best sense of each of these high 
terms of praise, and some of the characters are perfectly 
charming. The plot is but slight in this novel; and, as in so 
many others, “ she was beautiful, and he fell in love” is the 
text of the three volumes. But both the beauty and the 
love are of a somewhat uncommon type. The love is of 
the sort, as the author says, “we may all reach,” but to 
which, alas! so few of us do. In these times, when ser- 
mons seem to be a little out of fashion, or are sought for in 
a sense in which Shakespeare did not intend, in somewhat un- 
satisfying “ stones,” many of us have to turn, for a good deal 
of such inspiration as we need, to the literature of the day. 
Novelists have, now-a-days, on the whole, wideraudiences, and, 
if they would only remember it, wider responsibilities, than 
the most popular preachers. They are, in fact, the preachers 
to this nineteenth century of ours, and’ well would it be ifthe 
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Miss Grant unfolds. Her tale concerns itself with a 
group of six, among whom Prince Hugo is the central 


figure, and Switzerland, for one sunny fortnight out of the - 


time, is the scene selected for the chief action of the story. 
But whether it moves on to its dénouement under the mystic 
glow of the Abendgliihn of the Alps, or with a dull N ovember 
fog for the background, whether the love-talk is whispered 
on Lake Leman, or in a misty little London lodging, the 
strain is equally lofty and equally well worth listening to. 
It rises and falls to the noble cadence that “not enjoyment 
and not sorrow is our destined end or way ;” that, in the 
heroine’s own words, “ Endurance . . is really the one grand 
aim for which we live and are” (iii, 7). There is plenty 
of beauty, and of humour, and of art, and of esthetics, in this 
delightful book, and plenty of picturesque writing concerning 
its brave men and fair women, but not for all or for any of 
these things, although each and all contribute to its charm, 
do we hold it worthy of our special commendation. But the 
rather because, whilst fully recognising the power of love, 
and the beauty of “summer dreams,” it yet does of recog- 
nise any “need ” in either to “deceive or allure us from what 
is real and right and true.” This is beautiful doctrine, and 
almost as rare as it is beautiful in the modern novel. A 
noble purpose breathes forth unconsciously from every page 
of “ Prince Hugo,” and the whole story is brimful of interest 
and closes in hope. 

Mary Browne, Three vols. By L. E. Wilton. (Smith, 
Elder, and Co.)—Its commonplace name notwithstanding, 
* Mary Browne” is a nove! with a very startling and remark- 
able plot. If one could imagine such a paradox as a voiceless 
echo, these volumes of autobiography might be considered 
to take up some such a position in regard to “ Jane Eyre.” 
“Victoria College,” with its “high penal” lists of penalties 
and its “system which appeared to be to cram as much 
mixed knowledge into the immature human brain as it was 
capable of holding ” (vol. i., p. 6), is somewhat of a travesty 
of Lowood, and Miss Grimshaw, the superintendent, an 
exaggeration of Miss Scatcherd. There is only one hero here, 
however, Mr. Harrop, to fill the double parts of the Rev. Mr: 
Brocklebank and of Mr. Rochester, so it is small wonder 
that, both as proprietor and as lover, he signally fails. Mary 
Browne, the heroine, with her prim exterior and her ardent 
soul, suggests yet more unmistakably that she owes her 
inspiration to that creation of genius, Jane Eyre, who has 
unfortunately given birth to sucha long race of caricatures: 
The echo which we have ventured to note, certainly gets 
fainter after the first volume ; but then all symptoms of any 
distinctive or individual voice seem to cease altogether. We 
get “sound and fury, but signifying nothing.” The school- 
girl friendship which lent such grace to Jane Eyre’s lonely 
girlhood, is, in “ Mary Browne,” carried on in after life, and 
carried out to incredible lengths of romance. The exigencies 
of the plot unluckily allow but of one lover between the two 
girls. The one gives him up to the other in a most deter- 
mined, not to say ridiculous, fashion, and the gentleman him- 
self agrees to be surrendered, and loves either and both in a 
manner which is certainly less probable than amiable on his 
part. Wecannot say that either the school experiences or 
the subsequent adventures of Mary Browne have greatly 
interested us. 


RECENT MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
NOVELLO, EWER, AND Co., 1, Berners Street, W. 


The Music of the Bible; with an Account of the Develop- 
ment of Modern Musical Instruments from Ancient Types. 
By John Stainer, M.A., Mus. Doc.—The value of this little 
work will make itself felt to those who have not the time or 
opportunity to refer, on subjects connected with Biblical 
music, to the sources whence Dr. Stainer has drawn ‘his 
information. He has massed together, within the limits of 
wonderfully short space, a fund of facts and descriptive 
matter that must be alike of use and interest to the musician 
who cares to be acquainted with the origin and development 
of the instruments of the present day. Dr. Stainer does not 
pretend to tell us anything new, or put forth ideas that upset 
the deductions of such writers as Fétis, Engel, and De Sola. 
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On the contrary, he has executed his task with much... 
modesty, careful discretion, and considerable talent. - The 
result is a very serviceable little book, well. got up, and pro. 
fusely illustrated. . 

Musie Primers: The Violin, by Berthold Tours; The 
Harmonium, by King Hall.—There is a marked difference . 
between the manner in which these two writers have set. 
about their contributions to Messrs. Novello’s admirable set 
of primers. M. Tours has thought no introduction necessary, 
but plunges in medias res with the barest possible description. 
of the violin, gives a few hints on bowing and fingering, and. 
fills up the rest of his book with exercises and an 
explanatory word or two here and there. He evidently does 
not believe in the fiddle being learnt without the aid of a 
master. Mr. King Hall very properly acknowledges the 
advantege to be derived from the assistance of “a com- 
petent teacher,” but thinks it worth while also to give a pre- 
face, a sketch of the origin of the instrument, a lengthy 
account of its present construction, and a vast deal of other 
technical information before coming to the details of execu- 
tive study. Altogether this is far the better primer of the 
two before us, and harmonium students may welcome it as a 
capital text-book of its kind. 

Voluntarves, Arranged for the Harmonium by J. W. 
Elliott.—This is the very book to be in the hands of players 
who have completed their study of Mr. King Hall’s primer. 
It is perhaps a mistake for that gentleman to assert that “to 
the composer of instrumental music the harmonium is simply 
invaluable.” People who undertake to write music for an 
orchestra should be equal to judging of the effect of combina- 
tions, sustained passages, and modulations, without trying | 
them on a harmonium. On the other hand, those who are. 
proficient performers on the instrument have it in their 
power to reproduce orchestral and concerted music to 
exceptional advantage. From sacred and classical works of. 
this order Mr. Elliott has drawn very largely in the present 
collection of voluntaries.. There are no fewer than 180 
excerpts in the book, representing nearly every composer of 
note from Purcell and Bach down to Sullivan and Stainer. 

Mendelssohn’s Lieder ohne Worte.—It is claimed by the pub- 
lishers that this is the only complete edition of the immortal 
Lieder. Ifso, amateurs not already possessed of the whole 
forty-eight will think half-a-crown a decidedly cheap price 
to pay for them, clearly and carefully engraved and bound in. 
one book. 

Mass in C. By E. Silas.—It would really seem impossible 
that anything new can be found in the way of a setting to 
the old words that Haydn and Mozart were incessantly 
framing afresh. The original Mass is a rarity that is only 
forthcoming when some genius strikes out a new path, as, 
did Rossini with his “Stabat Mater” and Verdi with his, 
“Requiem.” However, we suppose nearly every composer 
who ventures into the higher domain of music thinks. it: 
necessary to write a Mass, and, if he cannot be accused of — 
originality, Mr. Silas may at least be credited with a melo- 
dious and scholarly production. , 

Ode to the North-East Wind. By Alice Mary Smith— 
This is a short composition, entirely choral, consisting of six’ 
numbers, and does not strike us as being particularly in- 
teresting. The part-writing is fairly good, though, and the 
meaning of the text always borne in mind by the composer. 

The Water-Fairies and The Silver Cloud. Cantatas for 
female voices. Words by Edward Oxenford; music by. 
Franz Abt.—Such charming little effusions as those supplied 
by the librettist of these short cantatas might have inspired. 
many a less gifted tune-writer than Franz Abt. We say. 
“tune-writer” advisedly, for Mr. Abt essentially depends on. 
melody, whatever his lay may be ; and if his tunes are as old. 
as the hills, they are at any rate dished-up in a piquant style! 
that imparts remarkable freshness'to them. In this respect 
he has never been thore successful than in the present in-! 
stance. There is a more or less familiar sound about every. 
number, but the recognition is not sufficiently clear to be un- 
pleasant, and solos and choruses are equally sparkling and 
catchy. Altogether, choirs in search of pretty. pieces. for 
female voices will need to look no further than these two 
cantatas. 
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La Lontananza, Romance; composed by G. Rossini.— 
This is described as an “ceuvre posthume,” but we are in- 
clined to doubt the authenticity of the song altogether. It 
may, of course, have been verified, but sounds too much like 
the ultra-modern Italian school, and is not even pretty, By 
the way, Rossini’s Christian name was Gioacchino, not 
Giovachino. 

Because of Thee. Song. Words by F. E. Weatherley ; 
music by Berthold Tours.—We find nothing to recommend: 
either in the poetry or setting of this ballad. 





STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, AND Co., 84, New Bond Street. 

Rondino Grazioso. By Walter Macfarren.—A showy little 
piece, not difficult, with a flowing left-hand accompaniment 
in semiquavers. 

Du meine Holde, Song. Music by Bond Andrews.—A 
simple air, suited for a voice that can sustain and phrase 
well. 
There was a King of Thule. Espoir en Dieu. To Blossoms. 
Zwei Lieder von Heine. Music by Maude Valérie White.— 
There is scarcely so much improvement in these songs as 
we could have wished to find, considering the promise of 
Miss White’s earlier efforts. She must take care not to 
write too much, or sacrifice tuneful melody in the endeavour 
to be musician-like and imitate classical forms. 





LITERARY NOTES. 





N consequence of the General Election, many publishing 

firms have postponed the appearance of various works 
which were to have been brought out at the end of this month. 

UNDER the title of “The Iron Roads Dictionary and 
Railway Travellers’ Illustrated Companion,” Messrs. Water- 
low and Sons, Limited, are preparing a complete handbook of 
the English railways. For the convenience of the general 
public it will be published in separate parts for each railway, 
but the parts being of uniform size any number can be 
bound together. Each part will comprise a route chart of 
the railway, indicating the stations, their distances from 
London, and the principal terminii, and the various places, 
buildings, demesnes, and objects of interest visible from the 

train on either side of the road. The connection with 

other railways will also be described, and to this section of 
the book will be appended a short historical sketch of the 
railway and several useful maps. The dictionary will be in 
the form of an alphabetical list (interspersed with a variety 
of interesting engravings) of the stations, and all counties, 
cities, boroughs, towns, and villages traversed by or con- 
tiguous to the railway. As far as is practicable the informa- 
tion to be given under each place will comprise facts respect- 
ing its topography, history, geology, local government, public 
buildings, institutions, trade, markets, fairs, population, 
parliamentary and municipal electors, newspapers, principal 
hotels, average number of trains (daily) from London or 
principal junctions, single and return fares, &c., &c., &c. 
The books for the London, Brighton, and South Coast, the 
South-Eastern, and the London, Chatham, and Dover Rail- 
ways (sixpence in paper covers ; one shilling in cloth covers) 
are to be published before the commencement of the 
travelling and holiday season of 1880. The compiler is Mr. 
J. R. Somers Vine. 

PROFESSOR MONTAGU BURROWS is engaged in writing 
an important work upon the foreign policy of Great Britain 
during the reign of George III, The book will be published 
by Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co., under the title 
of “ Imperial England.” 

MESSRS. VIZETELLY AND CO. are about to issue transla- 
tions of some of the best and newest French novels, carefully 
chosen as of a quite suitable character for family or private 
reading. The authors whose works have already been 


selected for this purpose are Alphonse Daudet, Jules 
Claretié, and Victor Cherbuliez. 

MEssrs. BICKERS AND SON have in the press a reprint 
edition of Walpole’s Entire Correspondence in nine vols., 
which they purpose publishing in monthly volumes. 


_their wonderful 
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Mr. W. H. G. KINGsTON’s books continue to maintain 
popularity ; Messrs. Griffith and Farran are 
just publishing the fifth thousand of “ True Blue,” and they 
have just issued the seventh thousand of “ The Three Com- 
manders,” and the “ Three Lieutenants.” 

_ WE understand that Mrs. Curtis’s little manual “ Needle- 
work, Schedule III.,” exemplified and illustrated, has just 
reached its fifth thousand. 

Mrs, GELLIE, who for so long has amused and instructed 
the elder children with her popular books, by M. E. B., is 
still as highly appreciated as ever by her youthful clientéle ; 
we learn that a new edition, the third thousand of her book, 
“ The New Girl,” has just been put to press. 

“ DEACONESSES in the Church of England,” a short essay 
on the order as in the Primitive Church, and on their present 
position and work, dedicated to and revised by the Very 
Reverend the Dean of Chester, will shortly be published by 
Messrs. Griffith and Farran. The object of the work is to 
bring the subject of deaconesses before the minds of those 
who may not hitherto have given sufficient consideration to 
the movement answering the question, what is a deaconess, 
and defining their function in connection with Church work. 

MESSRS, CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and Co. will publish 
in a few days a work, entitled “ Political and Legal Reme- 
dies for War,” by Sheldon Amos, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, 
late Professor of Jurisprudence in University College, 
London, 

MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT will publish in April a 
new work by the Rev. A. G. L’Estrange, entitled “The 
Village af Palaces ; or, Chronicles of Chelsea,” in two 
volumes. The book will contain many facts, both historical 
and local, connected with the important suburb of Chelsea, 
down to the present date, together with an account of the 
lives of the notable personages who have been among its 
principal inhabitants. 

MR. JOSEPH HATTON’s new novel, “ The Three Recruits, 
and the Girls they left behind them,” will be issued next 
week in three volumes by Messrs. Hurst.and Blackett, who 
have also in the press “ Poet and Peer,” a novel in three 
volumes, by Hamilton Aidé. 

WE understand our old and well-conducted contemporary, 
the Liverpool Fournal of Commerce, one of the most influen- 
tial provincial shipping and commercial newspapers, has 
recently changed hands, and that Mr. Charles Birchall has 
become the new proprietor. 


: 


: 
STRAY LEAVES. 


ere eoeme 
N Tuesday next, 23rd March, at eight p.m., at the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers, a paper on “Explosive Agents 
applied to Industrial Purposes,” will be read by Professor 
Abel, C.B., F.R.S., Assoc. Inst. C.E. 


AT the next meeting of the Royal Colonial Institute, to 
be held. at the “ Pall Mall,” 14, Regent Street, on Tuesday 
next, March 23rd, a paper on “ South Australia, her Land 
Laws and recent Industrial Progress,” will be read by Sir 
Arthur Blyth, K.C.M.G., Agent-General for South Australia. 
The chair will be taken at eight p.m. 


THE following are the papers to be read at the meetings 
of the Society of Arts after Easter, so far as the arrangements 
are yet complete :—April 2, “The Best Route for a line of 
Railway to India,” by B. Houghton, C.E. April 6, “ Art in 
Japan,” by C. Pfoundes. April 7, “ Buildings for Sec ondary 
Educational Purposes,” by E. C. Robins, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. 
April 8, “ Recent Improvements in Benzine Colours,” by F. 
J. Friswell, F.C.S. April 14,“ The History of the Art of 
Bookbinding,” by Henry B. Wheatley, F.S.A. April 16, 
“ Russia’s Influence over the Inhabitants of Central Asia 
during the last Ten Years,” by Professor Vambéry. April 21, 
“The Present System of Obtaining Materials in use by 
Artist Painters, as compared with that of the Old Masters,” 
by W. Holman Hunt. April 22, “On Some Recent 
Advances in the Science of Photography,” by Captain Abney, 
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RE., F.R.S. April 27, “ Iceland and its Resources,” by C. 
G. W. Lock. April 28, “Recent Improvements in Gas 
Furnaces for Domestic and Laboratory Purposes,” by Thomas 
Fletcher. May 5, “The Last Forty Years of Agricultural 
Experience,” by John C. Morton. May 7, “The Present 
Condition and Prospects of Agriculture in South India,” by 
W. Robertson, M.R.C.A. May 13, “ The Optical Properties 
of Crystal, and some of their Practical Applications,” by 
Professor W. G. Adams, F.R.S. The course of Cantor 
Lectures, which will be delivered during the same period, 
will be the third for the present session. It will consist of 
six lectures, Mr. R. W. Edis, F.S.A, on “Art Decoration 
and Furniture,” to be given on the following dates :—April, 
5, 12, 19, 26 ; May, 3, 10. 


AT the usual .monthly meeting of the Statistical Society, 
on Tuesday last, Sir Rawson W. Rawson, C.B., K.C.M.G., 
presiding, two papers were read, the first by D. T. Graham 
Balfour, F.R.S., on “ Vital Statistics of Cavalry Horses,” 
and the second by Professor Leone Levi, LL.D., entitled 
“ A Survey of Indictable and Summary Jurisdiction Offences 
in England and Wales from 1857-1878.” In the former 
paper Dr. Balfour drew attention to the fact that the subject 
he treated of had received more attention in France than in 
this country. The fruitful results of the labour of the com- 
mission presided over by the celebrated physiologist 
Magendie, were proved by the fact that in consequence of 
the steps taken by the French Government the mortality of 
the army horses showed a marked progressive reduction, so 
much so that upwards of £90,000 a year was saved by the 
operation of its regulations. The information respecting the 
British cavalry is very meagre, but the average mortality is 
less than in France. Professor Levi in his lecture showed that 
the economic condition of the people had improved during 
the last twenty-two years, and the leading operating causes 
of crime less intense than formally. The desiderata of the 
English character according to Professor Levi are more 
sobriety, more seriousness of conduct, more thrift of 
resources, and above all, a greater sense of personal respon- 
sibility. 


PRINCE GALITZIN’s “ Universal History of War” has now 
reached its second division. This is concerned with the 
period from the year 476 to the invention of gunpowder, and 
treats of the wars of the Byzantines, Slavs, Mongols, and 
Turks. The work is issued simultaneously in Berlin and 
St. Petersburg. 


THE German literary notes this week are as follows :—A 
collection of the decisions of German Courts, divided into two 
parts, one containing the civil and the other the criminal 
jurisdiction, has just appeared at Leipzig, and a new edition of 
Anderson’s fairy tales and novels by Leopold Katscher will be 
brought out shortly by a publisher in the same town. In Berlin 
a well-known writer on military topics, Boguslawski by name, 
has written a book containing a history of all the various 
modes of fighting ia use among nations, and under the title 
of “ Travels in West Siberia,” Dr. Otto Finck has given an 


‘account of his journey to Siberia in 1876. The J/lustrirte 


Zeifung states that the memoirs of Kossuth, the Hungarian 
democrat, will be translated into English very shortly. They 
will be especially interesting to Englishmen as showing his 
dealings and intercourse with English statesmen, and also 
his secret negotiations with Louis Napoleon between 1858 
and 1859. Kossuth was a member of the so-called Central 


| European democratic committee to which Mazzini and Ledru 
_ Rollin belonged. The second part of Goethe’s Faust, which 
‘was acted for the first time five years ago at Weimar, and 


for the, second time on February 13th last at Kénigsberg, is 


- to be produced shortly at the Royal Dresden Theatre. 
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Or the total number of 2235 pictures left by Rubens, 829 
have never ‘been, reproduced, 670 have only been preserved 


- by. reproduction, and 293 are wholly lost-to the world. The 


number, df works’ represented as being by Rubens would 
nearly vie with the alleged number of pieces of wood from 
the trie Crass.’ - ae EF PR TAS 
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THE Russian literary news this week is as follows :—Mr, 
Henry James’s novel, “The American,” is appearing in the 
weekly literary supplement of the Movoe Vremya, Mr. 
Jenkins’s “ Jobson’s Enemies” has, been translated into the 
Russian language. Madame Komaroff has commenced pub- 
lishing in the Novoe Vremya her “Life and Writings of 
Edgar Allan Poe.” The death is announced of Gregory 
Gennadi, author of “The Literature of Russian Biblic- 
graphy,” and many other valuable works. On the occasion 
of the Czar’s jubilee 15,000 copies were sold at the cathedral 
of St. Isaac’s of a pamphlet containing sermons by Canon 
Yanisheff. The demands of the public exceeded’ 25,000 
copies. Anton Youshkevitch, well known in Russia on 
account of his researches into Lithuanian literature, has com- 
menced the compilation of a collection of Lithuanian songs, 
which he intends translating into the Russian language. Two 
works on military engineering are announced by the Etat 
Major : a “‘ History of the Sapper Battalion of the Guards 
from 1812 to 1876, with a Sketch of its Operations during 
the War of 1877 and 1878,” and “The Operations of the 
Sapper Battalion of the Guards in European Turkey in 1877- 
1878,” the former being an official compilation, and the latter 
the work of E. Rengarten. A very interesting volume Has 
just appeared at St. Petersburg, entitled “ Prisons and Exile ; 
a Historical Account of the Administrative and Economical 
Condition of Prisoners and Exiles, from the Origin of Rus- 
sian Prisons to the Present Time.” The author is E. 
Neketine. 


Two Scotch novelists are said to be taking advantage of 
the General Election excitement by going to their nate 
heath, picking up notes, and utilising them in their next 
works of fiction. 


AMERICA certainly sends us some capital actors. The 
latest arrival is a Mr. William Calder, who is now playing 
“Rip Van Winkle” in the country. Any man who comes 
after the inimitable Mr. G. Jefferson in the ré/e exposes 
himself to those comparisons which have been so eloquently 
denounced by the immortal Mrs. Malaprop. Nevertheless, 
it must be said that Mr. Calder is an actor of exceptional 
ability. He plays Rip with both power and pathos, and is 
especially good in the scene in which the delightful ne’er-do- 
weel awakes from his long sleep. It is to be hoped that Mr. 
Calder will appear in other characters, and London managers 
in search of new blood could not do better than engage this 
clever American. 


IT is stated in some of the American literary journals, that 
Mr. J. R. Green is engaged on a new historical work. We 
are not, however, informed what the subject is. 


A GERMAN translation of Corneille’s Horace, by Gaedertz, 
was performed for the first time last Thursday at the 
National Theatre, Berlin. The performance was for the 
benefit of the Berlin Society for the sustenance of soldiers 
wounded in war. natant 


MEssrs. MARCUS WARD have issued an “ Improved 
Writing Copy Book,” of which the peculiarity is that the 
successively graduated copy-books can each be detached 
from the volume, filled up§by the juvenile scholars, and then 
replaced. While there is nothing new in the copies, nor in 
the beautiful moral. sentences they contain (the latter how- 
ever being less silly than usual), the arrangement is one 
which cannot but be welcomed as promoting neatness and 
preventing worn and torn copy-books from straying all over 
the schoolroom shelves. 


WE have received from Messrs. Dean and Son a copy of 
Debrett’s Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage for 1880, 
edited by Dr. Robert H. Mair. It is an extremely useful 
work for many reasons ; the chief one being that long and 
tedious genealogical descriptions are ornitted, and every 
possible information is given concerning holders of titles and 
their immediate relatives; We fear, however, that in spite 
of the real excellence of this book, it will hardly be appre- 
ciated by the ladies of the: families mentioned init,:as Dr. 
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Mair’s is the only Peerage ond eccteaeeiact is accurate 
enough to give the date of the births of the ladies as well as 


those of the male on of the er: 


We have also received from Messrs. Kelly and Co. a copy 
of their “ Handbook to the Upper Ten Thousand for 1880.” 
This is 2 most convenient and useful little work, giving as it 
does a short description of every person in the United King- 
dom having any rank or distinction. In most cases the 
address is added ; and in all the names we have had leisure 
to verify we have observed that the accuracy of the infor- 
mation supplied is undeniable. 


THE Russian journalistic notes are as under :—The Rooski 
Pravda has made its reappearance after several months’ sus- 
pension. The Golos has recommenced the publication of 
advertisements, the right of which was suspended a short 
time ago. The Moscow Gazette is occasioning a sensation by 
the length of its telegraphic intelligence. On the recent 
occasion of the Czar’s jubilee, it published two pages and a 
half of telegraphic news from St. Petersburg and other 
Russian towns. N early every day nowit gives from three to 
eight columns of telegrams, whereas the Golos, the Novoe 
Vremya, and other leading papers never publish more than a 
single column. The new monthly St. Petersburg journal, 
Rooski Bogatstvo (Russian Riches), is reported to be a great 
success. The new daily newspaper, Russia, has been very 
adversely criticised, and is not likely to be long-lived. The 
editor of the weekly journal, Lootch, has been committed for 
trial for publishing a personal article, entitled “A Don Juan 
from Palestine : a Fact of the Present Day,” accusing Kay- 
man, one of the Jewish elders at St. Petersburg, of seducing 
his servant. The editor gave the names of three Jews as the 
writers of the articles. _ 


AT a recent sale of paintings in New York, some high 
prices were realised. For example, Bouguereau’s “ Crossing 
the Stream” fetched £1400 sterling; his “ Mother and 
Child” £600 ; “ The Rivals,” by Zamacois, £1000; “ The 
Lesson,” by Mezer Von Bremer, £500; and Eastman 
Johnson’s “ Glass with the Squire,” £250, 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Blackley, Rev. W. L., M.A.—Collected Essays on the Prevention of Pauperism. 
C. Kegan Paul "and Co. 

‘Ceuntess Daphne.— A Novel by Rita. 3 vol:. Sampson Low and Co. 

Gill, John Breadnell, M.D. ——— estion : What it is. J, and A. Churchill. 

Gi » Parker.—On Duty ; e Through Hostile Africa. Chapman and 


Hay, Mary Cecil. —For Her Dear Sake. 3 vols, Hurst and Blackett. 
Kelly’s — to the Titled, Landed, and Official Classes for 188. Kelly 


and 

L' Art, No. 272. 14 Mars, 1880. J. Rouam, Editeur, 134, New Bond Street. 

Lee, Henry, F.R.C.S.—Illustrations of the Ph Physiology of Religion. Part I. 
Triibner and Co. 

Martin, Theodo: e.—The Life of Hie Darel © Highness the Prince Consort. Vol 
V. With portraits Smith, Elder, and Co. 

mere ts, » M.A.—Thoughts in Rhyme and Prose. William P. Nimmo 


Prior, R. Murray.—An Australian Heroine. 3 vo's. Chapman and Hall. 
‘Quick, » Joseph, pe. M. Tost.. C.E.—Remarks on the Rating of Gas and Water- 


Stone, Charles J.--Cradic land of Arts and Creeds. Sampson Low and Co. 
Tharp, Theodore A.—The Sword of Damocles. 3 vols. Chapman and Hall, 





Articles on THE SCHOOLS OF ENGLAND are now appear- 
ang in the EXAMINER. 


The following have already appeared: I. WINCHESTER. 
II. Eron. III. Westminster. 1V. Harrow. 
V. and V4. Rucsy. VI, CHARTERHOUSE. 
VII. MaritporoucH. VIII. and VIII*. Mer- 
CHANT TayLors’. IX. WeLiincton. X. and 
X*. Curists Hospirar. XI. and XI4. 


SHREwssBuRY. XIJ. Dutwicn. 


The series of the EXAMINER containing “* Public Schools” 
will be forwarded to any address on receipt of 104 postage- 
stamps. 

r OFFICE: 136, STRAND, W.C. 





The Evttor cannot undertake to return Manuscripts, 
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‘THE EXAMINER. 
NOTICE. 


Portraits of Eminent LiTerary and Scientiric 
MEN are now published weekly in the EXAMINER, on tinted 
paper, and are accompanied by full BipuioGRaPHIcAL 
NorIcEs. 

| The following Portraits have already appeared, and the 
papers containing them will be forwarded on receipt of 
P.0.0. for 215. 64. :— 


1. Professor DARWIN. 3 Professor 
. ALFRED TENNYSON. 


OWEN. 
. Mr. an atone pencee. 


3. THOMAS CARLYLE. DE 
Fee EY RDALL. | ee Me %, je ROUT Oi ope 
essor 2. r. 

& CHARLES REA e 8. The Most Rev. Dr. TRENCH. 
z MAX MULLER. i Earl of BEACONSFIELD, K.G. 
. ROBERT BROWNING. ~'C. SWINBURNE. - 

9. Rev. — LES J. 


NW AUSAN, D see W. E. GLADSTONE, 
EW ARNOLD, M.A.,| 22. Dr. HOOKER. 

D. 23. H. W. LONGFELLOW, D.C.L., 

rt. Professor. HUXLEY. ‘LL.D. 

12. GEORGE MACDONALD. 

Special India proofs before letters can be obtained on 
application at the office. Price 108. 6d, each, including 
notice. 

The EXAMINER will be forwarded, post free, for twelve 
months, to any address, for 28s. 6d.; six months, 14s. 3d.,; 
three months, 7s. 2d. Subscriptions, in advance, and P.O.O. 
to be made payable to the PUBLISHER, at Somerset House. 


The EXAMINER Advertisement charges are as follows :— 


Back page ......4. 49 0 o| Page facing matter £9 0 0 
Inside page......... 80 0| Half puge........ - 400 
Quarter page...... 20 0| Ler inch singe col. 0 8 © 


Liberal terms for a series of insertions. 

Any difficulty in obtaining the Examiner should be at 
once reported, with particulars, to the MANAGER. 

The Publisher will send contents bills weekly to News- 
agents sending their Names and Addresses. 

Newsagents willing to exhibit a Plate of “Tue 
EXAMINER,” can be supplid with a frame made for that 
purpose, on application to the Office, 136, Strand, W.C. 


r. & G. OSLER, 


Manufacturers of Glass on Lustres, and Wall Lehe, 
Table Glass of all Kinds. Duplex and other Lamps in Crystal 
and Coloured Glass, and fitted with Patent Extinguisher. Chan- 
deliers in Bronze and Ormolu, for Dining-room aud Library. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign. Statuettes in Parian 
and China, Mintons and Worcester Porcelain and Stone China. 


BIRMINGHAM—Manofactory and Show Rooms, Broad St. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45; Oxford S8t., W. 


BII:IN WATHRFR. 
DELICIOUS AND BENEFICIAL. 
BILIN DIGESTIVE PASTILS, for INDIGESTION. 
~ Recommended by the Lancet and the leading Physicians. 
Testimonial from his Serene Highness the Duxe or Tecx. 


“White Lodge Lodge. Richmond Park, Dec. 6, 1879. 
“ Sir,—I om Setleat ‘by bie Serene Highness the Duke of Teck.. 





opportu not fail to recommend belng thoroughly 
satisfied with the excellence of the Bilin Water the Bilin Digestive Pastis, 
—I have, &c., “Ricuarp J. G 


Prices : nee Fins, ons.) ae Quote, amt 


Pastils in 1s, and 2s. boxes.— Bilin 
Water Depot, 27, King Street, Ubea: ; 





KNOCKABOUT 


BAG, ros. 6d. (Registered 
Can only be cheninat Goons foes from we Mas p> at 


cr Bags fered RRON, the Tourist’ 
Co-operative s anfacure, HARRON. th 

imitations. Saeed Oocinaneuen tition Seatiaéd onny tails 
for travelling, 


320, aIGH HOLBORN, next Southampton Sulidings. 


THE MULTIPLEX 


HvEe™ FORTY COPIES of CIRCULARS, 
Music, z eee. 
Sng Eee eae 


-CHARLES FELLOWS, 24, Tettenhall Road, Wolverhampton. 
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THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS. 


General Editor—J. J. 8. PEROWNE, D.D., Dean of Peterborough. 
SUBJECTS for CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1880. 


Now Ready, with Four Coloured Maps, Price 4s. 6d., 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TH) ST: LUKE, 
By the Rev. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., 


Late Fellow of ‘Trinity College, Cambridge, Canon of Westminster, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 
Shortly, 


The First Book of Samuel. 


By the Rev. A. F. Kirkpatrick, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 


Just Published, with Map, 3s, 6d., 
The Epistle to the Romans. By the Rev. C. H. G. Movs, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Gniversity of Cambridge. 
SUBIECT FOR EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS IN 1880. 


Nearly 


y; 
SOME THOUGHTS CONCERNING EDUCATION. 


Press, with Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. 
t Master at Harrow; Author of ‘‘ Essays on 


CAMBRIDGE WAREHOUSE, 17, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Edited for the Syndics of the Universi 
Trin. Col, Cambridge; sometime Ass: 


LONDON : 


C. Kegan Paul & Co.’s ‘New Books. 


Royal 4to, cloth extra, price 50s.; or roxburgh half morocco, price 52s. 6d., 
ANCIENT ROME and its CONNECTION with 
the — eos an = of the History of the City 
from its First Founda to the Erec oe ol SS Fae 
= D. D. 7, By ap Rae "HENRY FORMBY. With a 2 Se 
umen pture Coinage, e - 
a of the Christian Cones. , 





Demy 8vo, cloth, 
PORTUGAL, OLD and NEW. Oswald 


CRAWFURD, H.M.’s Consul at Oporto. With Illustrations and Maps. 
[Jmmediately. 





Vol. I., price 12s, 6d., 
THE PROPHECIES of ISAIAH. Translated, with 
Critical Notes and Dissertations, by the Rev. ‘I. K. CHEYNE, Fellow of 
Balliol College, Oxford. alae demy 8vo, cloth. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s., 
= GENESIS of and other SERMONS, 
Ex . By SAMUEL COX, author of “Salvator Mundi,” 
ind itor of ** The Expositor.” 


: Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
THE eee in NATURE: a Verifica- 
tion by Free Use of Science. By the Rev. J. W. REYNOLDS, President 
of Sics College and Viear of St Stephen's, Spitalfields. Demy 8vo, cloth, 


price 14s. 
ict aaa te 6 cua ate ok an admirable table of 











conten! nd index, which whet the reader’ 
a sand od assist hs digea a copious “index, which ‘oth ion in saying that he i 
Bee Dh strength from its perusal.”"—7Zimes. 
Large post 8vo, cloth. 


THE CHURCH in RELATION to the STATE. By 
EDWARD MILLER, M.A., author of “‘The History and Doctrines of 
Irvingism,” &c. [/mmediately. 





Fourteeath and Cheaper Edition. 
in MODERN LIFE. the Rev. Stopford 
A. BROOKE. Sent ae a 


DORA ene: Oe 

> a y. argaret 
LONSDALE. With Portrait, engraved on Steel by C. H. 
bin. Coma de aa es ae 





Crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 


OUTLINES of REDECRAFT — With English 
ete WILLIAM BARNES, B. B. author of “ Outlines of Speech 


Small crown 6vo. « 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
BULGARIA SINCE the WAR: Notes of a Tour in 
the Autumn of 1879. By JAMES GEORGE MINCHIN. 


_ Small crown 8vo, cloth, price ss. 
oe @ Drama, of which the Outline is 


ote Historical. . Dediensed by poreneny se BS Henry peenen mon 
¢ fective ae ant 


Crown 8vo, cloth. 
Tn and THE DUKE of GUISE. 


Tragedies. Immediately. 
Small crown 8vo, : Bvo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. : 
of WORKHOUSE VISITING and 
MANAGEMENT 


Suneee vers YEARS. LOUISA 
TWINING. ai the October suntan cltdipate-deoaee 
Magasine, with Addi 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1, Paternoster Squate. 








By JOHN LOCKE. 


SEVENTH EDITION, 2 vols,, 24s.; morocco, £2 2s. 


CANON FARRAR’S 
LIFE OF ST. PAUL. 


* ing the work as a whole, it is difficult to exaggerate the completeness 
with which Se has accomplished ies imate task.” —Standard. om 

“We must congratulate the author on a work which is not only his own 
ee he ee ee reat oat te ritish 
Quarteri. 


CASSELL, Petrer, GALPIN & Co., Ludgate Hill, London. 


TWENTY-FIFTH EDITION of the LIBRARY EDITION. 
2 vols., 248.; morocco, £2 2s. 


CANON FARRAR’S 
LIFE OF CHRIST. 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 1 vol., 4to, 21s.; calf 


or morocco, £2 2s, 
CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & Co., Ludgate Hill, London. 


MR. PLATT’S PUBLICATIONS. 
ONEY. New Edition. 


Be ESS. New Edition. 
M28 EY, Business, Morality. One Shilling each. 


ee EY, Business, Mosality, .< can be had from. 
Suupxin, Marswart, and Co., Stationer’s Hall. Court, 


ONEY, Business, Morality con be had from any” 


ONEY, Business, Morality, can be. had from. 
Sic, Wine and Co.’s Railway Boo 
M ONEY, Business, Moralit oS ho had from 
Mens W. H. Smiru and Son’s 

M ONEY, Business, ne —Mr. PLATT, of 77, 

St. Martin’s Lane, -- wilheend a ceppetenpennel 
books, post free, on receipt of 

ONEY.—“ The no of this neat brochure 


made for himself a new echoql, to which hootema ae 
thousands at 1s. each. He pens as" Se a 

great success, we trust, to pete. ¢ now a 
ne ene is more difficult than those has so 
wel. and one in! aren Sncwtatee, Sokenee 3 anda 
rare Serene to eae canes eas ¢ of thi We 
are bound to say that is a valuable treatise on the meaning, ani 
of money. It is i and adapted for 


= Study.”—Gardener’s Magazine, 10th January, 1880. 
NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


IncorpporaTzep By RoyaL CHARTER AND ACTS OF PARLIAMENT. 





ee ee 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
POLICIES FALLING DUE at LADY-DAY should be RENEWED 
within fifteen days from asth instant. 
| Receipts may be had of the various Agencies and Branches, and at the Head. 


LONDON—61, THREADNEEDLE STREET; EC 
S.W. 


Ervaen Orrice—8, WATERLOO. PLACE, 
March, 1880. 


Che Re Riaass meer sa 


mera REA es cera vsnshemesessnghiale 


R. H. eet M.A., ra wal, 
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HURST AND BLACKETTS NEW WORKS, 


VOLS. III. and IV. of V..of ROYAL WINDSOR. By 
¥: Se DIXON, Ssconp Eprtion. 8vo, 30s. Completing 


“ Readers of all classes will feel a genuine 
“initio the last of Mr. Dixon’s vivid and 
His hand retained its cunning to the last, and 
in force and dignity.”"—A¢thenaum. 


CONVERSATIONS WITH DISTINGUISHED 
PERSONS during the SECOND EMPIRE from 1860 to 1863. By the 
late NASSAU W. SENIOR. Edited by his daughter, M. C. M. Simpson. 
2 vols., demy 8vo, 30s. 

<_e le Seep eee ere ree ne Dt emer t, the 
finish, and the variety of a book which is throughout aden aa 
instructive. ‘ — Saturday Review. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE for 1880, 
UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY. 
Corrected by the Nobility. 49th with the Arms beautifully 

Engraved. 318. 6d., bound, gilt edges. 


THE NEW & POPULAR NOVELS. 
FOR HER DEAR SAKE. By Mary Ceci. Hay, 


Author of ‘‘Otp Myppetton’s Monzy,”’ &c. 3 vols. 


LILY OF THE VALLEY. By Mrs. RANpDoLpPn, 
e author of *‘ Gentianella,” &c. 3 vols. 
oa = oe excellent Lm ansien 1 marvellously ingenious, and is worked 


A SYLVAN QUEEN, By the Author of “ RACHEL’s 


Secret,” &c, 


“A pi Sal at very pleasi the merit of which 
sists in bright little Proni Ap Soest ife and acute “aan. 


IN THE SWEET SPRING-TIME. 
MACQUOID, author of “Parry,” “Diane,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE GREATEST HEIRESS IN ENGLAND. By 
Mrs. OLIPHANT, Sxconp Epitron. 3 vols. 


YOUNG LORD PENRITH. By Joun Berwick 
HARWOOD, author of “ Lapy Fravia,” &c. 2 vols. 


THREE RECRUITS, AND THE GIRLS THEY 
LEFT BEHIND THEM. By JOSEPH HATTON, author of “‘ Cruel 
London,” &c. 3 vols. [Next week. 


Messrs. W. Swan Sonnenschein and Allen. 


THE INFLUENCE OF JOY UPON 
THE WORKMAN AND HIS WORK. 
By H. BENDELACK HEWETSON. 


Illustrated by Au Facsimiles of William i 
by Autotype =. ager em Hert Blake, Frederica 


CHIT-CHAT BY PUCK. 
Tea-time Tales for Youn Little Folks and Young Old Folks. From the 
— = See eee “he ALBERT ace 
it ustrati Sibree. Crown 
extra cloth gilt (special design), gilt edges, as. 6d. oF 


By Mrs, 





ad eee a ee ee nee er actne 
So finer ao somgtnns cw mbar and pave~hoah th Namo 
minds and tastes.” 7 imes, 





BARONESS MARENHOLTZ BULOW’S 
CHILD AND CHILD~- NATURE. 


Contributions to the Ui Bf senha or meng gon Trans- 
lated by ALICE M. CHRI Second Edition, with 20 Woodcuts. 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 

** Clever ond thoughtful essays.” —Daily Telegraph. 
“From fatto last the pages abound. with ood sense ond ante Gantt 
onal ke ceca ae on 

that ir is to be read not once nor often, 2 ecmiang, however 

are to be learnt and ad 


** An admirable and very readable translation . . .the book be 

value to those who desire a more exact knowledge of F Se aa ot tne 
‘* We may at once say that it is the most readable contribution we have to 
what may be called Kindergarten literature ; it. is beautifully translated. For 


all teac ‘hers there are passages on 
of beauty.”"— Zhe Teacher. 


FROEBEL SOCIETY'S SERIES OF 
KINDERGARTEN PAPERS. 
axemo, in Wrappers. 

No. L—SHIRREFF am the Connection: between the Kindergarten 

and the School. 
No, iL—BUCKLAND  (hlist) on the Use of Stories ia the Kindergarten, 


No. TIL Pe doccan (FRANCES E., M. mi en the Physical Education of 
Girls. 28 pp., 


London: W. SWAN SONN een and ALLEN, 
Paternoster Square, E. 
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MESSRS. HATCHARD’S LIST. 


MORAL EDUCATOW oF ths YOUNG ic RELATION 


SEX under MEDICAL and SOCIAL ASPECTS. 
eo LACKWELL. By Dr. ELIZA. 


ae 
“thadh teed weamene conte guardians, “Tt behoves all who ar 


with the care of oTer hn es ee ey ar Ee eee ; 
6mo., cloth, price 1s. 
OCCUPATION for for ‘the SICK. 


Or, Practical Su for Invalids and those who have the care of them. 
By Fighton,” Se PKINS, author of “‘ Work amongst the Lost,’ “ Work 


in ton,” 
“E itely and gracefull itten, It answers fully, in short, to its secohd 
ee all this oa ee recommend this i 


title, and to all this second-class in this little Look as 
Oe ee = cesta ner 


THOROUGH. ~ Being’ an an “Attempt to ‘to sho show w the Value 


of ere several Christian Life. By the Rev. 

Sir EMILIUS BAYLEY, Bart. 

ee volume which will be read with pleasure by those to whom it is 
addressed, whilst the sincerity w marks every page and the thought which 
make that readin profiable to bath young and old, and we are 


Seventh Edition, Revised, small crown 8vo, cloth, 
SCRIPTURE and SCIENCE not at VARIANCE, 
the Rev. Archdeacon JOHN H. cane 
rr Pes Anditensens y is firm and candid, and has one great q which 
we earnestly recommend, that it is Goines in tone. He does not fliach from 
vindicating 1 ~y full plenary f the Word of God in general, and 


ficall enary inspisation and inerrancy of the first eleven chapters ot 
Orne ve not blind, but discriminating, io his maintenance of this 
costelen“eethabeden dadieemaie 
blished, Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 
FIVE to SPARE. 
Selected from the Every-day Book of Rev. J. GUARD, 
“The owe ke a al ant aid suggestive, and 
re 
in the ude." Field as a good one to answer the purpose implied 


Riiiion, 2 vole, Ge 7 ae 


oF 7 
ws Fs ero ato me a 
prize-book could be ananat,” =divdtieh qoaertonip dhenian. 


HATCHARDS, 187, Piccadilly, Loudon. 


WM, H. ALLEN AND C0,’s 
NEW LIST. 


THE EYE-WITNESSES’ ACCOUNT OF 


pit. ee noosa, CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE 
neem ten oh the 





the en ete Plans and 3 Portraits. "Tide “ 
DESERT LIFE. Recollection ofan - 


the Soudan. By B. SOLYMUS (B. E. Falkonberg) Civil 
a — 


HERAT: 
—_ een 

CENTRAL ASIAN PORTRAITS ; 
Celebrities of the Khanates and the Neighbouring States, 

TRIUS CHARLES BOULGER, M.R.A.5., Author of “ England 
Russia in Central Asia,” &c. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

THE CHURCH UNDER QUEEN ELIZA- 
BETH: an Historical Sketch. an introduction on the Present 
Position of the Established Church. ariaer Rev. G. LES, D.D., FS.A., 
etna Sketches of the Reformation,” &c. * vols, crown 


OUR BURMESE WARS and RELATIONS 


oj the Seen ranary and Garden of 


»C.S.1. With an Index and 


oy awe 


AKBAR: tern Romance. By Dr. Dev? 
A. S. VAN inegke bhod E Erentieted Som oe ian by 


M.M. . With Notes and an Pp opares f 
CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, C.8., F.R.S. Crown 6vo, 10s: 64. 


LANDS OF PLENTY, BRITISH NORTH 
AM «RICA FOR HEALTH, SPORT, 4 AND PROFIT. A Book for all 
Travellers and Settlers. P. 8vo, with large Panoramic Map, 6s 


THE RUSSIANS fs HOME and the 
_ RUSSIANS ABROAD: Ghetehe. THERLAND EDWARDS. "vals 


crown 8vo, 215. 


London: WM, H. ALLEN, 13, Waterloo Place. 
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SEVEN P PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO 


GOODALL’S HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES 


A SINGLE TRIAL SOLICITED FROM THOSE WHO HAVE 
NOT YET TRIED THESE SPLENDID PREPARATIONS. 


IRE RELISH. 
GoOoPaLt's YVORKSH Fe iiads 


most delicious and Cheapest Sauce 
Warranted pure and free fr>m any a farious ingredients. 
Awarded Seven edals 





ESeice peeks lgtnn 
incy. 

E dish is im its addition, 

Suitable to the Invalid’s Cup of Broth. 


Epicures pronounce it the best Sauce 
ion os seer ae better Sauce can Le made. 
apness enterprise. 
A household werd. Thousands of bottles sold daily. 
Krown all over the world. 
Beware of Colourable I mitations. 
CAUTION.—On éach Label is our Traps Marx, Willow Pattern Plate, and 
name, Goopa.t, Backnovsr, and Co. No other is genuine. 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 

This Cheap and Excellent sauce makes the yioloms viands palatable, and 
the daintiest dishes most delicious. The most cultivated culinary connoisseurs 
have awarded the palm to the YORKSHIRE RELISH, on the ground that 
neither its strength nor its piquancy is overpowering, a and that its invigorating 

zest by no means impairs the normal flavour of .— dishes to which it is added. 
Employed either ‘‘au naturel” as a fi'lip to chops, steaks, game, or cold meats, 
or wu in com 6 SEES O6re Sh GORENG SENDA, OCS, PRE 
Guivien, 6¢ spudite tar tabts ual made dishes. 
The only cheap and good sauce.—Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., 
in bottles, 6d., 1s., and 2s. each. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE and Co., Leeds. 


ESTIMONTAL. 
4, Wimbourne Street, New North Road, London, N., May 18, 1875. 
Gentlemen,—I have not the peceaere of knowing you—never met you—never 





saw you—but still for a of time my sideboard has never lacked 
rovard this test * Yor Relish,” and it gives me very great pleasure to 
Lewes this testimonial in its favour, provided you think it worthy of your 


ines, &c., very often made me 


My ssdautiry habits as a writer for the ma 
—— matter what I have, your 


exceedingly ish with my meals, but 

ache shire Reli *”* always gs meto. Sometimes I have a hot joint that it 
es, sometimes cold meat that it makes exceedingly tasty and 

with sou is charming. And sometimes oa eee ene for matter, 
a0 are gree een Hy Gants 9 Ss ; So that in 

each and every sense of the word I cannot speak too hi ret that which I 

find so good, so iberty to publish this —¥ If it is likely to be preduntive of good, 

you are quite at liberty to publish ours truly, 

The Author of ‘‘ Grace Darling,” ‘ scaeendaeiesdminahinen eo -aethen 

Charter,” &c. 
To Goodall, Backhouse, and Co., Leeds. 


( UPanss ane ied SOND ee. s 
Unrivalled for alent — 


ecemenenees by = have tried it. 
D stimon a n't mumerable, ro 
i 
The best i ae world. 0 Foaat. comparison. 
("one * saan ane a a ees 
inestimable boon to housewives. Makes delicious cuddinen without sto pay 
without butter, and beautiful light bread without yeast. One trial w 
the most sceptical of its superiority over others. 
a en Cine, and Spent, Gn, in 1d. packets, 6d. xs., 2s., 
‘ins, 
* Prepared by GOODALL, BACKWOUSE and Co., Leeds 


Ga sigs seo Ov Nae WINE, 
i recom e the most eminent and acknowledged 
to be the and cheapest tonic yet introduced. iets the whole system, 
and stimulates the appetite. Is invaluable for a vousness, gou 
rheumatics, &c. proved an ae eable st stomachic to a 
ruflering from general debi hp end ew ‘The best restorative owe 
ng, or aged. It is admirab! eona for delicate children, and 
cepecaly suited suited - a Soeera for eS gee ogy of pose s ¥ where the 
of t Aselli is desira 
hans tell win tr aloe sdee Ok Oe hee bol I = os all 
cases ip w tonic is spaioad, fax enpecias bo ¢ ond bitnnes Neer 


—_ Reid ty hemits, Grocers, BAcKHOUSi B, and CO. wey a 


ESTIMONTAL, from ues nee FAITHFULL. 
Vict ed et. London, W., A 
Dear Sirs,—Having tested a excellent Quinine Wine, i "enn tal se glad to 
testify to its ¢ - Ln sory, Ba r a certain cure and w is 
better than cure. — a Farrnrun.. 

To Messrs. and Co., Leeds. 


1 convince 








CORRAL CUSTARD POWDER, 


to Plum Puddin 


( “ose? CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious 


to Jam Tarts. 


(oes CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Stewed Ric 


(,ORDaLLs CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to all kinds of Fruit. 
OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to everythi 


“OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 
Sy, making delicious custards without ended, “Will give the utmost astsfaction 
ed for the 


greatest confidence in the article, and can recommend ik to housekeepers generally 
as a useful agent in the prepnention of a good custard. Give it a trial. a Sold i in 
boxes, 6d., and 18., each, by Grocers, Chemists, Italian Warehousemen, &c. 


Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., White Horse Street, Leeds. 
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MACMILLAN’! Ss MAGAZINE, No. 246 


For APRIL. Price 1s. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
HE THAT sie oot. WHEN HE MAY. By Mrs. Ourpnant. 
THE SHIRE AND THE GA. By Epwarp A. Freeman, D.C.L., 


CITY caeuee OF CHARITIES. By A. J. Witson, 
THE POET OF A ROOT CROP. By Cuarzes Kincstey, 


Nov. 
ADAM oF IS cr. By the Lorp Bisnop or CARLISLE. 
BACKSHEESH. 
THE LIGHT OF ASIA ae Lang-Poo.e. 
IRELAND, 1840—1880. By W. Bancr Jones. 


> 
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MACMILLAN and CO. LONDON. | 
CLERICAL, MEDICAL, & GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


13, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, S.w. 
City BraxcoH—MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, E.C. 








DISTINCTIVE FEATURES. 
CREDIT of half the first vee Annual + oe a'lowed on whole-term 
Policies on Healthy Lives not over 60 years of ag 
ENDOWMENT ASSURA RECA granted, without Profits, payable at death 
oron TT a specified a 
INVA IVES saruaed ‘at Rates P ioned to the risk. 
CLAIMS paid thirty days after proof of f Death 


BONUS. 

The Reversionary Bonus at the Quinquennial Division in January, 1877 
(amounting to £357,017), averaged 50 per cent., and the Cash Bonus 30 per cent., 
on the Premiums paid in the five years. 

The Next Division of Profits will take place in January, 1882, and Persons 
who effect New Policies before the end of June vext will be entitled at that 
Division to one year’s additional share of Profits over the later Entrants. 


REPORT, 1879. 
The ssth Annual Report, and the latest Balance Sheets fama to the ss 
of Trade, can be obtained at either of the Society’s Offices, or 
“GEORGE B corce TrFe,” 


Agents. 
Secretary. 


FLY DEOPATEA: 
SMEDLEY’S HYDROPATHIG ESTABLISHMENT. 


MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
Resident Physician—W. B. HUNTER, M.D., &c. 


As a WINTER RESIDENCE this is admirabl ereey atamet for Inval'ds, 
epee Sufferers from Chest and Divcanes Disorders and eee 
and well ventilated public rooms, eae por cone Covered 
balconies, permitting open air exercise in all weathers. ‘a spacey ventiasal 
Turkish Bath has a o — a the Bath-Houses have been thorough 
reconstructed, with all mod impoocomante, A large Billiard Room, oD 








two tables. Numbers dusinh the inter Months average from aad, teem 
MAPPIN & WEBB’S 
CANTEENS. 


Oxrorp Street, W. Mansion House Buitoincs, E.C., Lonpon. 


ABERDEEN GRANITE ee 
From £5, Carriage fr 
Inscriptions accurate and beautiful. _ron Railings and Tomb Furnishings 


Plans and Prices fom JOHN W. LEGGE, Sculptor, Aberdeen. 
AR Bans. Established 1851. 29 
Southampton Buildings, idings, Chancery Lane. 


y tots git received at INTEREST for stated or 
emand. rrent Accounts opened with properly 
Interest allowed on minimum o charge aie ar bee 
ing Accounts. Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

the ° of Customers, and the 
Collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons. Stocks and Shares | 
pu » and advances 


particulars on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


and other PRECIOUS STONES. 


IAMONDS and 
VALUE, “pRYCE WRIGHT, 3 Raneevadegien “po Ooeee Real ie 


SECOND-HAND BOOK STORE. 


25, LOSEBY LANE, LEICESTER. 
WITHERS AND. FOWLER’S 


MONTHLY CATALOGUES, 
Gratis and post free. 


Containing Latest Purchases of Rang, EArcy Printep, AnD Curious Works, 
LiBRARY Roexsens of STanparp AuTHoRS, THEOLOGICAL, ILLUSTRATED, 
and Misce_.Langous Books. 


ORNS AND BUNIONS.—A gentleman, 
» ovens obtained thet with a pale happy 20 alts to afford tem whoa pai 
LS tg ri Ce CT alc 
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THE EXAMINER.’ 


ESTABLISHED 1808, 
An Independent Weekly Review of Politics, Literature, sear a? & Art. . 





_ CONTENTS OF LAST NUMBER: 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL: 


Notes. Corea. 
The Dissolution. Life Insurance. 


THE EXAMINER’S LETTER-BOX: 


THE LITERARY EXAMINER : 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 
D.C.L., LL.D. 
The Old Fleet Prison. 


Rival Addresses. ; 

Afghanistan and the Elections, si ery barack ds back Captain Gill's China (2nd Notice.) 
England and the Nihilists. British Railways The Seamy Side. 

The Budget. | 5 1 ife and Scciety in America, 
Notes from Turkey. FINE ARTS: Seeing and Thinking. 

Street Accidents, The Dudley Gallery. Current Literature. 

The Royal Mint. MUSIC : STRAY LEAVES. 

Easter Athletic Competitions. "Mr. Charles Hallé’s Orchestra, New Books and New Editions. 





THE ‘“ EXAMINER” IS NOW PUBLISHING 


PORTRAITS, WITH BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES — 


OF MEN EMINENT IN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, 
THE FOLLOWING HAVE ALREADY APPEARED : 


1. Professor DARWIN. 10. MATTHEW ARNOLD, M.A., 17. Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE 
2, ALFRED TENNYSON. D.C.L, LL.D. 18, The Most Rev. Dr. TRENCH. 
3. THOMAS CARLYLE. 11. Professor HUXLEY. 19. Rt. Hon. Lord BEACONS. 
ae Soa 12, GEORGE MACDONALD. FIELD, KG. 

+ CHART Rak te 13. Prof.RICHARD OWEN,C.B., | 20 A. C. SWINBURNE, 

‘ , 21. The Rt. Hon. W. E, GLAD- 
7. Professor MAX MULLER MDs, DEN oS STONE. 

8. Mr. ROBERT BROWNING. | 14 Mr. HERBERT SPENCER. | 2. Dr. HOOKER. 

9. The Very Rev. CHARLES J. | 15: re STANLEY. 23. HENRY WADSWORTH 


VAUGHAN, D.D. 16. 


. J. A. FROUDE,.. 


LONGEELLOW, D. Cc. L.,LL.D, 





The number of the “ EXAMINER” containing any one of the Portraits will be forwarded to any hades Post. Sree on 
receipt of 6¥ed. in Stamps. A few India Proofs before letters are sill available at Zs. 6d. each, for which early 


application is necessary. 


THEATRES, &c. 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager—Mr. Henry Irvine. 


HIS Eoeme will be CLOSED on MONDAY 
oa SATURDAY MORMING tone gh Meee? RE-OPERING 


THE MERCHANT OF "VENICE, 
Box-office remains open as usual, except on Friday. 


NEW SADLER’S WELLS. 
(200 Yards from the Angé!). 
Proprietor and Manager—Mrs. S. F. BATEMAN. 


SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS. 
"T OGa Es. at Eight, MACBETH. Mac- 


Monday, March sand. Oibelinn Mr 
Miss Carlisle ; Emilia, Mrs. Chea Calne 
to 78. 6d. Doors open at 6.45. Farce at 7.15. No fees. At Easter “ ” 


HAKESPEARE'S PLAYS. —Mrs. Bateman. begs 


Thome ofthe classic dra her effort to revive these 

at tho al eee drama received from Press and publi and to 
announce that to worthily present ‘‘ Hamlet,” ** Julius 
Cesar,” ‘Richard J lil. a King Jobe” Henry V Vii 2” &c., to the patrons of 
New Sadler’s Wells. 





Now Ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, as. 6d., ; 
SPORTING SKETCHES. 
AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

By “BAGATELLE.” 


London: W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and ALLEN, 
Paternoster Square. ; 








ORATIONES CREWEIANZA. 


The LATIN aes of the Rev. R. MICHELL, D.D., late Public 
Orator in the University of Oxford, 1849—1876. 
Edited, with Copious Notes fm oghch by bis Son B. Micuait, M.A, 
‘Barrister-at-law. 12s, 


PARKER and SONS, London and Oxford. 





IMPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 

(Established 1803). beh} 

z, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 26 and 17, PALL MALL, S.W. 
Capital £1,600,000. Paid up and Invested, £700,000. 

insemsoets cgainat “Wine om Duupay te £5 gare SF ie ee an. eeobente 

“hltng dus ar Loay-Lny choakd be téqcoed bated of April 
orthe same mil come vod e 

E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


HGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and. 
Charing London. Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 





JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


LIFE ASSOCIATION OF SCOTLAND. 


AGE ssreersscees 2 30 «35 é * ss 60. 
PREMIUM...... ‘37% 428. 478. ss. 828. 1028. 1308. 


THE ae. XB YRAR CLAS CLOSES IN APRIL, 1880, 
WILL SecuRE 


TWO YEARS’ go - a ns DIVISION OF PROFITS in 188:. 


LONDON : Ni LO STREET, and 48 PALL MALL. 
MAURGH 82, PRINCES STREET. 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE. 


[Founpep 1806. 
50, REGENT STREET, LON DON. 


ExistTinGc ASSURANCES ee ee ooo eee oe 46,023,350 
InvgesTEeD Funps eee ooe “ose Lee a) ww 2,077,215 
ANNUAL INCOME ove on ove ooo ooo eee 27 
Ms Paip.. 6, 
The Half-credit System offers the advantage of low Premium during the 
“*ontaes tothe extent tes o60 have already been declared. 
2, 342, 
beral Surrender-Values are after payment of sst year’s Premium. 
b Sotoeniation to be obtained at the Head 
Office, or of any of the Agents, 


CHARLES STEVENS, Seereta-y 
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BRAND AND CO.’ 
CONCENTRATED BEEF TEA. 


ESSENCE OF BEEF. 
TURTLE AND VARIOUS SOUPS. 


AND OTHER 


SPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





SoLx Appress — No. 11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
HERTFORD STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 


HYDROPATHY IN SOUTH DEVON. 


BISHOPS-TEIGNTON, 
“The Madeira of England.” 


A beautiful Winter Residence, about two miles from the coast. 

Turkish, Electro-Chemical, and other Baths, under Medical oe _ 
For terms aod references apply to C. F. CARPENTER, Pr 

A Book worth Reading. ‘‘HOW TO REGAIN HEALTH, AND LIVE 
ONE HUN {DRED YEARS.” By One Who Did It. 

To be obtained of Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall and Co., London; or of C. F. 
CARPENTER, “ Health Resort, ” Bishops-Teighton, South Devon 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, FLEET STREET (Corner of Chancery Lane). 


THE PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDER OVER 20s. 








: Per Ream. s. d. 

Fine Cream Laid Note .. os ey -- from 2 o 
Superfine Cream Laid Note » 3 °@ 
Thick Cream Laid Note, Black Border .. “ ne Ah 

Straw Paper, “ Patent” .. de 2 6 
Comm ercial Note Papers es dts $s and 6 6 

F Papers, blue or cream 108. and 14 6 


The Vellum Wove “‘ Club House” Note. anshinn Chemaser Milder 
Envelopes, 4s. 6d. and 6s. 6d. per 1000, 
COLOUR ang ogre (Relief) reduced to 1s. per roo. Polished Steel 
Mats best artists in the trade, at about half the prices charged by 





languor di 
pe langue aid depen or fevers, chest affections, and in wasting 
scro'ulous tendencies, &c. The whole frame is greatly invigorated by 
Pepper’s Tonic, the mental faculties brightened, the constitution greatl 
and a return to robust health certain. Bottles, 32 doses, 4s 6d. 
Sold by Chemists everywhere. The name of J. Pe is on the label. ‘There 
bo ap satin ce ouvein aibea 0 Pepper's Quinine and Iron. 


ARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN,—This fluid 
eaphientieiy grteatied how mates mee naaneensamnann eran 

ion of the liver, which are quewaity pain beneath the shoulders, head-ache. 
i furred tongue, disagreeable taste in the morning, giddi- 


and comfort within 24 hours. he safest medicine. Taraxacum and 
Podophyllin is a fluid made only by PEPPER Bedford Laboratory, London, 
Bottles, 28. 9d. Sold by all Chemists. 


RACROFT’S ARECA TOOTH PASTE. By 


using this delicious Aromatic Dentifrice, the enamel of the teeth 
becomes wie, sound, and polished like jory. fe h ly fragrant and 
useful for removing incrustations of ec aeeencan 
allchemists. Pots, 1s, akan 6d. each, (Get Cracrofte) 


CLEMO! ay . LOTION.”—An External Means 
N DISEASES. Therei 
will a to “ Ph, > xl ina ake days, and eantiatins a ae 
im) ’ ’ i 
Sir te pans bien ak’ anheing bin aieaiend ckeatieeeen ee 
sufferers for years, tah gr ~ eee bg eo pt ine’’ will 
It 2 Soemays she animalcule which cause these 
unsightly, i ao ae Soil and always produces a clear, healthy, 





=o ” Lotion is sold bywmost Chemists. 
coment Re ee AR Y. By 

Post Free of Mr. STOK > Sve 

Fonte 3 pen, Ste, Landon Ww. Ch on PURQDAY, 32 






Pu uARS BALLS, Chalks, Cues, and 


Tips, and Ivory Goods in Cantuel, at HENNIG: 
Bros. sore Works, 11, High Street, London, W.C. The 
Cheapest H ouse in the Trade her ten Ivory Hair Mir- 
=e — all — ane Fe ed Articles oat Billiard Table 

equisites, s adjusted or exchanged, and 
ecovered, Designs and Price Lists Post Free. Established 1862, —e 
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GRATEFUL+COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S 


(BREAKFAST) 
COCOA. 
JAMES EPPS AND CO.,, 
HOMCEOPATHIC CHEMISTS. — 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


MR. G. H. JONES, 
SURGEON-DENTIST, 


Of s7, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately 
opposite the British oe 


Will be glad to forward his New Pamphlet, gratis and post free, which explains 
the only perfectly Painless system of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH 


(protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent), 

WHICH HAVE OBTAINED FIVE PRIZE MEDALS. 

London, 1862; Paris, 1867; Philadelphia, 1876; Vienna, 1873; 
. and New York, 1853. 

CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 











TESTIMONIAL. 

“‘ Jan. 27, 1877. 

** My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my Se tana, jada La 

attention displayed in the construction of my np Artificial Teeth, which render 

mastication and articulation excellent. Tam glad wohyar tha you have abated 

Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the 

Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you oa ee 

to use my name. «By “S. G. 3, HUICHING, 
“G. H. Jones, Esq.” 


HE HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER the 





failine beneficial i 
(nerves and blood). 


Child's Pad, 7s. 6d. ; Regular Size, ros. ; Special Size, x5s. 
Absorptive Medicinal Plaster, 2s. 6d. 


Holman Liver Pad Company, ro, Argyll St, Regent St., London, W. 
Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Indigestion, Stomach, and 
nid the 





BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
THE GREAT REMEDY 
FOR @ouT AND RHEUMATISM. ’ 
"THE excruciating Pain is quickly Relieved and Cured 
poche ab ene mech cane ae aaa w 
These = ees no restraint during ir and certain 
agg 77 mawiee any vital put —beid ty all Chemists, 








GOLD MEDAL, ‘PARIS, 1878. 





FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 

A Choice Prepared Cocoa. 
‘A most delicious and valuable article.” —Standard. 
GUARANTEED PURE. 


Fry’s GCOCOA EXTRACT. 
Pure Cocoa only. 
The Supe:fluous Uil Extracted. 


J.-S. FRY and SONS. 


Cocoa 






Fry's 





Cocoa. 
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EVANS, SONS, AND €O/S 
EMULSIFIED COD-LIVER OIL. 


Containing 50 per cent. of the finest Cod-Liver Oil; and 


EMULSIFIED COD-LIVER OIL with HYPOPHOSPHITE of LIME. 


Each fluid ounce contains 50 per cent. of the finest Cod-Liver Oil and 4 grains of Hypophosphite of Lime. 


EMULSIFIED COD-LIVER 


OIL with PHOSPHORUS. 


Each fluid ounce contains 50 per cent. of the finest Cod-Liver Oil and 1-3oth of a grain of Phosphorus, 


Special attention is drawn to the above preparations being the only ones introduced of the kind in which the flavour of the Cod-Liver 
Oil, which is so objectionable to many patients, is entirely concealed by means of simple aromatics. 


[No Alkali is used in the emulsification. ] 


The Emulsified Cod-Liver Oil can be taken with water or milk, with which it readily mixes, see is easily digested by the most 
In Bottles—r Ib., 38.: 3% lb., 18. 9d. each, 


EVANS, SONS, AND CO, 56, HANOVER STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
LONDON—EVANS, LESCHER, AND WEBB, 60, BARTHOLOMEW CLOSE. 
MONTREAL, CANADA—H. SUGDEN, EVANS, AND CO. 


delicate invalids. 





HENRY A. IVORY & 60. 


CITY WAREROOM, 


28, Holborn Viaduct. 


Piano and Harmonium on. one 


Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.— {Pe 238, 


Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.— | 
Orchestral Iron Frame Piano,— {*sirably adapted for Church or 


Either Instrument can be gered 
separately or in combin 


2m Orchestral Iron Frame. Piano.— {°°ec, 204 most simple in me- 
STEAM FACTORY, cal arrangemen 
Supplies the of this 
woop areen, n,| lrchestral Iron Frame Piano.— {Rist see 


Orchestral Attachment can be Applied to any Piano. 


LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 


PYRETIC SALINE. 
a by ling the eed Lae re toain 
HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES. also LAMPLOUGH’S CONCEN- 

TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP and USE NO OTHER. 
Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 
H. LAMPLOUGH, at the 
113, HOLBORN HILL, caceeee 





WHISKERS AND MUSTA GHTOS 


ARE IMMEDIATELY PRODUCED 
By using W. R. W. WRIGHT'S © 


KINGSTON LOTION. 
1/6—One Bottle guaranteed sufficient.—1)6 


KINGSTON EOE o eer & Bo ate gocdacenet these manly appendages. 

KINGSTON LOTION produces them mm a few weeks. 

KINGSTON LOTION qeatalen euler alten and is not a salve. 

KIN “Lae ee ee used at any hour of 

KINGSTON "LOTION is invisible-i moon saamentten, gut, selina 
most has not any 

Cea forwarded to any at eh dilation es 


RHEUMATISM IMMEDIATELY CURED by W. R. W. WRIGHT. 


W. R. W. WRIGHT'S RHEUMATIC OILS 


Give Immediate Relief and Permanently Cure in all Cases of 


Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica, Neuralgia, and Tic Doloreux. 
RHEUMATIC OILS OILS are siway fet “a. ceey even in longsta 
SE Sits: Ne hovgchod ho [rcmeascirieediimnthdicline 

cases 
poninn, Wiash-conta, tom, oes 

RHEUMATIC OILS are sold in bottles at 2s., 38° 6d. 5s and res, 
RHEUMATIC ngron manufactured only by W. R, W. WRIGHT, 
RHEUMATIC OILS cure cure pains in the back, head, and face after two applica- 


RHEUMATIC OILS are for outward application 
RHEUMATIC OILS =. not require the sufferer amen 


meres 

REEUEAS OILS the friend of all B contain aay a rule, suffer 

cco Sear iiinaaetien than any other class of men. Oils are of 
sot as eye ee | 


Note the Address-W, BR, W. WRIGHT, NEWINGTON, HULL, 





care; oodh in longp-ctaniliig ciety ed 








TIC-SANO. 


TIC-SANO is the VEGETABLE REMEDY 
for NEURALGIA, 
RHEUMATISM and GOUT, 
SCIATICA and GRAVEL, 
NERVOUS and SICK HEADACHES. 
TIC-SANO is bts: 9 ome f for RHEUMATISM, Nevasieta, Govr, 
Grave, Sick and Nervous 


ee 
is a vegetable remedy; can be taken by both young 
pel ya peptiemye pachy a a 


change of diet. 
S Os Onscimar Spctric for the above : 


TIC-SANO. 
“*Undoubted remedy.” —Civil myers Gazette. 


ey nan Say Cae in its action.”—Court 


Journal. 
TIC-SANO purifies the blood, strengthens the system, and so 


wards off one-half the diseases the flesh is heir to. 
Beware of Imitations, and ASK for TIC-SANO. 
Prices, 1s. 1344., as, 3¢., a SS Se pane Of all the principal 


JOYCE AND CO., 25, OLD JEWRY, E.C., Sore Aczunts. 


‘WORDSWORTH’S “COCA” LEAF 
(RacisTeRrep), 


or, Chemical Food of Health, 


Ee tr jicmncs aifords Unesediate Relief, and. 1 


most cases effects a permanent 
Sold only in bottles, 2s. 94., 5s., 11s.,.and 21s, Of 
H. WORDSWORTH & CO., Homcopathic _— 
Lenterat 6, Sloane Street, London. 


3 _ Patentees of the New “ Washable” ble” Respicator,.29:-4d: and: 190, 6d. each. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND COS © NEW ROOKSS 





UNDER THE SANCTION OF HER MAJESTY | THE QUEEN. | 
SECOND EDITION.—Now ready, demy 8vo, 18s., with 3 Portraits, a Fac-simile, and an Index, 
THE FIFTH AND LAST VOLUME .OF. THE 


LIFE OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


By THEODORE MARTIN. - 


New Work by the Author of ‘‘ The Gamekeeper at Home.” 
In a few days, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 12s., 


HODCE and HIS MASTERS. By Ricuarp 


IREPER EES, ett neers Stent Fane Fat ** 
The Bishop of S. Andrews on Shakspeare. 
Shortly, crown 8vo, 
SHAKSPEARE’S KNOWLEDCE = and 


IBLE. By CHARLES WORDSWOR:H, D.CL., 
ce of Se nadwan Ooh Fellow of Winchester College. Third Edition. 


With Append a Rw ons Illustrations and Tercentenary 
OLD and NEW. By Joun Appincton Symonps, 


M.A. Crown 8vo. (Shortly. 


New Novels at all the Libraries. 
THE WHITE MONTH. By the Author of 


“The Rose Garden,” “ Unawares.” Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. [ This day, 
MARTHA and MARY. 2 vols. 
MARY BROWNE. By L. E. Witton. 

3 . ‘ 
MADEMOISELLE DE MERSAC. By 


W. E. NORRIS, author of “ Heaps of Money.” 3 vols. 


(This day. 


The Works of W. M. Thackeray. 


COMPLETION OF THE EDITION DE LUXE. 
Twenty-four Volumes, imperial 8vo, containing 


| 248 STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 1473 WOOD ENGRAVINGS, and oo. 


COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The Steel and Wood Engravings are all printed on real China paper. ~ = 
ONLY ONE THOUSAND COPIES printed, each Set NUMBERED. 


The whole of the Twenty-four Volumes are now ready, and may be obtained 
Soe ee any Bookseller will furnish information regarding 





A New & Cheaper Illustrated Edition, 


In 24 Volumes, crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. each. 


In uniform cloth binding, in Sets of 24 Volumes, price £4 4s.; or handsomely _ 
bound £2 ‘half morocco, price £8, containing 
Nearly all > Small WOODCUT ILLUSTRATIONS of the former Editions, 
nd many NEW ILLUSTRATIONS by Eminent Artists. 


This EDITION contains altogether 1626 ILLUSTRATIONS ee 





The Author. ohn Leech. os aa 
Luke Fi'des, A.R.A. vank Dicksee. W. J Webb. 
Mrs. Butler (Miss Eliza- Linley Sambourne. aid 
beth ny eee F. Barnard. 77 Fitzgerald. 
George du Maurier. E. J. Wheeler. W. Ralston, 
Richard pave. F. A. Fraser. ohn Collier, 
Fredk. Walker, A.R A. Charles Keene. . Furniss. 
George Cruikshank. * B. _ G. G. Kilburne 
c. &c &c 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15, Waterloo Place. 


MESSRS. NELSON’S PUBLICATIONS. 





* To learn what has been the work of the Liberal parly. look at 


the history of the last half century.’’—Joun Bricut : Birmingham 
Speech, January 20, 1880. 


Crown 8vo, 464 Pages, price 7s. 6d., 


THE 19TH CENTURY. 
A HISTORY. 
BY ROBERT MACKENZIE. 


‘Written in a terse and picturesque style, the work, dealing not only with facts, 
but also with principles, will be found a valuable popular contribution to 


the history of our own times. 
It presents, in a handy form, a History of the great events and movements of 
the present century, in our own country, throughout the British Empire, on 
the Continent of Europe, and in Amecica. 





CONTENTS. 

Book First.—I, The Openiog of the Century; II. Napoleon Bonaparte; LII, 
The Congress of Vienna. 

Book Second.—t. Social Condition of Great Britain; II. The Reform Bill ; 
Ill. and IV. The Redress of Wrongs; V. Chartism; VI. Our Wars; 
VIL, and VIII. The Victories of Peace; IX. Christian Missions; X. The 
Charities of the 19:h Century: XI. Our Indian Empire; XII. Our 
Colonies. — 

Book Third.-1. and U1. France; Il Prussia; IV. Austria; V. Italy; 
VI. Russia ; VII, Turkey ; VIII. The United States of America ; 1X, The 
Papacy ; X. The Progress of Liberty in Europe. 





“ A valuable addition to the library. The book will be found 
a mot useful work for reference.” —TimES. 

“ This history has the merit of being compact and readable.” ~ 
Satusvay Rayiew. 

A work which contains an enormous mass of information full 
of life and interest. Attréctive to these who like to veview the 


of the age in which they and tigir fathers have l-ved, 
Shout oe nectaty ef consulting lengthy and puidevens 

schenpaMachantans 
ut @ condensation 


” on is nota aa easheubal we soeuadiation, 5 we ad 
ton ay 5,7: ote capt 


He has produced 
and gare to news politics 


a e wai se 
tse RSTERN Moarninc News, 


snvalmable.”—\ 


THOs. NELSON sed SONS, 35, Pastteder Rex, London, B-Ci; 








, Prioted Soy, 0, Pregtineer by RANKEW end CO:.'s. Drury Court, Si. 





NEW BOOKS FOR. BOYS. 


From EDINBURGH REVIEW, Jutyv, 1879. 

“ To our mind William Howit?’s ‘BOV’S COUNTRY BOOK" 
ts the best of the kind that has ever been written, and the publishers 
would do a kindness to the boys of the if they were vied me i“ 
out in @ new edition. dt describes the life of a count Z 
sixty years ago, an’ the descriptions ave se the ey t eae true 
to nature now as t Like ail his later works, \ the force 
of most faithful delineation ; and there is a fresh exuberance of 
y 9b Sp omega of me innocent ae in — ” prey 


ee NRW EDITION, NOW. READY, 
THE BOY’S COUNTRY 


WILLIAM -HOWITT, author of “‘The Rural. Life of. 
Ww ith Frontispiece 3 and Vignette. Post 8vo, ‘cloth ex'ra, price 38. 6d, 


- NEW BOOKS 
IN NEW GRANADA; 


six full-page Engravings, Post 8vo, cloth extra. Price 3s. 6d. 

“ This book will delight boys 1 all aces. 

usually interesting, and opens a wide fi -id for romantic 
ture.”— Pact Mart Gazette. 

“ This is a charming boy's tale ”_Liverarv Wort. 

“‘ Boys cannot fail to enjoy it, and will pick up a great deal of 

information while poring over its amusing pages."—THE RECORD. 

Just Published, 


The $ ject 18 un ; 


SAW 
BOOK. By. 
gland,” &c. 
BY W. H. G. KINGSTON. | 21 


or, Heroes and 
Patriots. A Tale for Boys. By W G. H. KINGSTON. With Thity~" 


Paes 


bi. od Bano 


on) 


IN THE: FOREST. A. Tale: of -Settler 


Life in North America. “By W. H.G. KENGSTUN, 
Gieuada," “&c. With. Forty-one ae Illustrations. 


extra, price 3s. 6d. : 
NEW TALE FOR ‘BOYS. —Just Out. 


ALMOST A HERO: 


‘- 


Cragsman,” ‘* The: Boys of 
Post 8vo, cloth extra, price 3%. 6d. 61 | 


NEW BOOK BY THE REV. T. P. WILSON. 


Faretham, author of rank Otel” "Wai P. WI ingen Pears 
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